Enhance your special gift 
with a special gift from us 


You're invited to a bar mitzvah and you don't 
have time to buy a present? 

Gi ve a check, in a Bank Hapoalim gift 
envelope! 


You're invited to a wedding and don't know 
what to buy? 

Give a check, in a Bank Hapoalim gift 
envelope! 


You're invited to a brit and forgot to buy a 
present? • 

Give a check, in a Bank Hapoalim gift 
envelope! 
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Why give just a check, vyhen you can give it in a beautiful gift check envelope 

available free at.your branch of Bank Hapoalim. 

Come in today for your free folder of 
gift envelopes, and you’ll always 

have one handy for that special gift. 
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Looking for a friendly, 
reliable bank ? 
Thinking about doing 
business in Israel ? 
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something 

to celebrate with 

Sabra-with the delicate essence of 
Jaffa oranges and a hint 
of fine chocolate. 
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CUSTOMER CARE... 
EVERYWHERE 

SHOWROOMS : 
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GOETHE INSTITUTE Tel Aviv 
German Cultural Center 
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New German Language Courses 

for beginners and advanced students 
starting October 5, 1080 

at the GOETHE INSTITUTE, 4 Welzmann St. 

Asia Mouse ( 2 nd floor) 

Enrolment: September 15-18, 22 and 23. from 3-0 p.m.,only 
at the official enrolment times. No exceptions will be made. 

Information: 3-7 p.m. only, Tel. 217205 

In addition to the regular courses, the following Bpeci&l 
courses are offered : 

German Literature 
Conversation course 
Grammar course 
Language film “Gutcn Tag” 

Course fee: -18380, to be paid In 2 Instalments. 

First Instalment, 18180, to be paid upon registration. 
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AS THE U.S. presidential cam- 
pion grinds on through the 
&fr. it is becoming 
ominously apparent that the 
leading candidates are tnklng 
new and popular get-tough 
positions on all the major Issues 
of the day, with the exception of 
the most important: oil and the 
West’s dependence on It. 

None of the candidates is 
offering any real or ivorkublc 
solution to what oil experts here 
in Washington are predicting 
could be a global financial 
crisis of catastrophic propor- 
tions withtn the next five years. 

It would result from the con- 
tinued, unprecedented transfer 
of wealth from the oil-importing 
to the oil-exporting countries, 
generated by the West’s inabili- 
ty to combat the extortionist 
policies of the Organization of 
Petrole Exporting Countries 
(0PEO. 

What we are hearing from the 
presidential contenders are 
variations of the same rhetoric 
pul forward over the past seven 
years, amounting to little more 
than a policy of appeasement. 

Walter J. Levy, probably 
America's leading oil expert, 
cogently outlined the situation 
In a brilliant article in Foreign 
Affairs entitled “Oil and the 
Decline of the West." Levy’s 
sober essay concludes that it 
may already be too late for the 
U.S. and its allies to take any 
concerted action to stem the 
tide. Between 1974 and 1978, a 
united stance by the West in 
dealing with OPEC might have 
succeeded. "Today, however, 
there is solid agreement that 
the omens are far darker," 
Levy writes. 

THE FIGURES, he says, are 
staggering. The OPEC coun- 
tries could accumulate a sur- 
plus of about $115 billion during 
1980, and profits of $350 billion, 
to $450 billion between 1980 and 
1985. This Implies that the im- 
porting countries would suffer a 
corresponding balancc-of- 
. payments deficit. 

"It is most unlikely that our 
national and international 
financial system can cope with 
this problem without risking 
sustained recessions,' a slow 
rate — if any — of economic 
growth, high rates of inflation, 
widespread unemployment, in- 
dustrial and national bankrupt- 
cies and political up- 
heaval," Levy warns. 

Other oil specialists in 
Washington have confirmed 
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threats 

None of the American presidential 
contenders is dealing seriously with the threat 
of an oil-powered global financial 
catastrophe, which some experts predict 
before 1985, Post Correspondent 
WOLF BLITZER reports from Washington. 
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allies indirectly encouraged 
OPEC to pursue Its policies and 
thus severely damaged 
America's credibility and 
prestige around the world. 
America's enemies, ranging 
from the Soviet Union to the 
smallest terrorist organi- 
zations, were inspired to com- 
mit Increasingly aggressive 
£LCt8> 

The international attitude 
of Insolence towards the U.S., 
which reached new heights In 
the take-over of the American 
embassy in Teheran, had its 
origins earlier in the decade, In 
the aftermath of the Vietnam 
retreat. A case can be made for 
the contention that the fall of 
the Shah was at least partially 
the outcome of American 
weakness In standing up to 
OPEC, of which he, ironically, 
was a pillar. The Carter Doc- 
trine and the rapid deployment 
force today have a hollow ring 
to them — very few of 
America's adversaries take 
them seriously. 
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1980. and profits of $350 billion, all of several forms, fighting 
:o $450 billion between 1980 and for control over oil res °“rces 
1985. This Implies that the im- among importing countiies or 
porting countries would suffer a between the superpowers, 
corresponding balancc-of- economic-financial crisis in tm- 
paymentB deficit. porting countries ; regional con- 

"It is most unlikely that our filets affecting the on - 
national and International producing area; or internal 
financial system can cope with revolutions or other upheaval 
this problem without risking in the Middle East. .. . 

sustained recessions.' a slow “At boat, it wou ^ pp , 
wte - tf any — of economic a series of fllt “ re u e *J® r ®^- ck 
growth, high rates of inflation, centring around oil will ^ t m^nv 
widespread unemployment, in- world progress f°r many, ma y 
duatrlal and national bankrupt- years. And the ***}£’ not 
des and political up- know 

heaval," Lew warns be able to maintain Its cohesion 

Other oil specialists In or be able to 
Washington have confirmed tlnued economic p jjV of 
Levy’s assessment, suggesting people against t 
that,, If : anything, he un- 
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predicting that the next escala- political j*. 

«on of oil prices, probably its free im*l tUuUraa. andi* 
sometime after the November ternal and external aecur y. 
elections in America, could ,, A h ol i 

PMh the U.S. and Us West SINCE THE 1973-74 Arab oh 
E uropean and Japanese allies embargo against the an 

too a new wave of inflation, the simultaneoua ^uadrupl^g 

M a few more price hikes of o»P ricea ' H ^ t ratlo^M 

down the road, they added, American 

could result in a hyperinflation well as the U.S. ? to 

that would shake the very f oun- shirked their r p . * 

datlons of democratic societies, behave like the gov 

_ Without sustained economic a great P®we. . M ^ 


SINCE THE 1973-74 Arab oil 
embargo against the U.S- and 
tho simultaneous quadrupling 
of oil prices, three successive 
American administrations as 
well as the U.S. Congress have 


growth, Irving Krlstal wrote 
Her- this year in The Wall 
«ree( Journal, the West as we 
It cannot exist. 

But even Levy, writing in the 
°rgau of the so-called forelgn- 
Ptocy establishment, minced 
ho^wordB in summing up the 
heit few years : 

WiU probably be con- 


This disastrous damage to 
America’s IntemaUonal posi- 
tion during the period c 
oeclally to its economic nealtn 
L has naturally Jeopardized 
Israel, a state which must rely 

on a credible, determined and 
strong superpower ally. • 

The rapid capitulation to tn 
Initial OPEC price tacreaae in 
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Henry Kissinger started a 
process which has gained 
momentum over the past 
decade, and which was certain- 
ly neither checked nor reversed 
during the Ford and Carter ad- 
ministrations. AH the while, 
America's weakness and 
decline have been advertised to 
the entire world — merely em- 
boldening OPEC to pursue its 
policies of creeping strangula- 
tion of 'the West. 

' “We're heading for the 
greatest smash in history," one 
American expert told me dur- 
ing a recent interview. The of- 
ficial, not known for hyperbole, 
lamented the fact that none of 
the candidates was really fac- 
ing up to the situation. Like 
others in sensitive positions in 
and out of government, this of- 
ficial la privately beginning to 
"think the unthinkable" — a 
reference to Prof. Robert 
Tucker's controversial article 
five years ago in Commentary 
magazine ("Oil: The Issue of 
American Intervention") . 
Tucker, who teaches at Johns 
Hopkins University, suggested 
that the U.S. consider military 
moves to take over the oil fields 
in the Persian Gulf, if 
necessary, to avert the looming 
crisis now facing the West. 

"Tucker may have been right 
all along, “the official said.ex- 


THIS ‘DECLINE" of the West , 
Is also manifested in the slow but , 
steady disintegration of the < 
Atlantic Alliance, as the West | 
European allies (and the 
Japanese) go their own way in , 
grovelling for Arab oil. Levy 4 
noted in his article how the oil- 
importing countries are one by 
one succumbing to the 
blackmail terms of OPEC for 
continued oil supplies, In- 
cluding “more and more 
political and other extraneous 
conditions, related, for in- 
stance, to the interest of the 
producing countries In the 
Palestinian problem, or In their 
nuclear capabilities, or In the 
political postures of their 
governmental customers." 

Thus, we see the European 
nine capitulating to Arab 
pressures : the nine call for PLO 
“association" In the peace 
process; France offers to 
provide Iraq with enough high- 
quality uranium to enable that 
radical regime to manufacture 
a nuclear weapon by the middle 
of the decade; Denmark agrees 
to humiliating language in an 
oil contract with Saudi Arabia 
forbidding the Danes to 
criticize any of the customs or 
political actions of the 
supersensitive Saudis. 

The weakness of America's 
response to such developments 
has convinced many astute 
observers. Including Egyptian 
President Sadat, that the USSR 
will not have to Invade Iran or 
other Persian Gulf countries in 
order to control their 
petroleum. The Soviets are 
achieving their objectives 
through infiltration by third- 
party proxies and, perhaps 
more important, by standing 
aside as the West allows itself to 
be crushed by.OFEC. In several 
recent Interviews, Including 
one In Reader’s Digest, Sadat 
candidly laid the blame for this 
situation on "negative United 
States policies since Vietnam." 

SO FAR DURING the presiden- 
tial campaign, the candidates 
seem to be skirting the major 
issue of the - day. Instead, they 


Quietly and without much 
fanfare, some respected 
Washington insiders are letting 
it be known that breaking 
OPEC and Its stranglehold on 
the West is now, more than 
ever, the single most important 
chore of the day. Levy senses 
that It may already be too late, 
but others, including Prof. 
Tucker, disagree. The only way 
to resolve the crisis, they 
suggest, Is to have determined, 
consistent leadership — begin- 
ning right after the elections. 

Specifically, these critics are 
proposing that the U.S. beef up 
its air, naval and ground 
presence in the Middle East, 
starting with the actual take- 
over of the soon-to-be- 
evacuated Israeli air-bases in 
Sinai. 

Democratic Senator Richard 
Stone of Florida, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on the Middle East, 
told me flatly that Etzion is 
"the finest tactical airbase in 
the world — number one." 
Because of Its strategic loca- 
tion, he noted, Etzion can 
monitor the entire Persian 
Gulf, as well as Soviet activities 
throughout the region. 

At every opoportunity, Stone 
makes it clear that precious 
time is being lost while con- 
fused American officials sit on 
their hands instead of taking 
the initiative. 


riatalnif 'that even a "credit „e foxing on it. by-product., 
threat* to use force would’ "amely, the current recc.slon 
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probably have been enough to 
check the . successive oil price 
Increases that followed the first 
one in 1973. By ruling out the 
use of force, Washington and its 
West European and Japanese 


with high Inflation, near- 
record unemployment figures, 
the weakening of international 
support and respect for 
America, and the dramatic ad- 
vances of the Soviet Union. 


NEITHER the Democratic nor 
the Republican Party platform 
really probes the _ oil Issue, 
although Republican nominee 
Ronald Reagan has gone 
further than any of the other 
candidates in talking publicly 
about the need for an expanded 
American military presence In 
the Middle East. 

Reagan's major fear, 
however, is the Soviet Union. 
His response to OPEC would be 
to unleash the American oil 
companies by removing all 
forms of government regula- 
tion. Theoretically, such a step 
would dramatically Increase 
domestic production — although 
most experts argue that 
Reagan's projected figures are 
much too outimlstic. By making 
Soviet expansionism the centre- 
piece of his foreign policies. 
Reagan tends to neglect the 
more immediate and pressing 
threat coming from OPEC. 

Illinois Congressman John B. 
Anderson, the independent can- 
didate, has proposed a 50 cent 
per gallon -tax designed to 
reduce domestic consumption. 
But on the question of respon- 
ding with on-the-ground 
military steps in the region, 
Anderson, during a recent in- 
terview with me, did not go 
beyond the limited move of a 
rapid deployment force opera- 
tion, the adequacy of which is 
questionable. 

NEVER PAY a blackmailer — 
this is as sound a principle of 
International politics as of law 
enforcement. The policy of 
appeasing OPEC may well 
destroy America’s economic 
strength, precluding any major 
increase In. American arms 
spending to counter the USSR.. 
The Soviets, moreover, appear 
i already to have drawn the ob- 
vious conclusion from obscry- 
, ing American -• weakness in 
[ dealing with the oil-producing 
countries. This they 
■ demonstrated by their Invasion 
of Afghanistan. a 
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CAST AND CREW of The Wall, 
n three-hour television movie 
bRscd on John Hersey's best- 
selling novel about the Warsaw 
ghetto, spent moat of their 10 
weeks in Sosnowiec depressed 
and on edge. For the Western 
film-makers, life in the grey 
and gloomy Silesian industrial 
eentre was a lesson In the short - 
comings of Communism. 
Sosnowiec is a city of factory 
workers who rarely smile, who 
vent their hatred for the 
Russians with caustic “Russian 
jokes,” who escape the harsh 
realities of life by drinking 
themselves into a stupor on 
Saturday night and who defy 
the atheistic regime by filling 
the churches on Sunday. 

Throughout the'last month of 
filming, the spectre of a Czech* 
style invasion by the Soviets 
hovered ominously. Spurred by 
increasing signs of the unrest 
that was soon to load to 
dramatic developments, 
producer Harry Sherman and 
director Robert Markowitz rac- 
ed to finish the movie as quickly 
ns possible. 

Young dissidents from War- 
saw. attracted to the provincial 
city by the presence of 
Westerners, disturbed 
everybody by speaking openly 
against the totalitarian regime, 
criticizing its failures and ine- 
quities, the underground 
resistance movements, the 1 
KGB. prison sentences and 1 
cancelled passports. 1 

Even more unsettling was the 1 
48 hours two crew members \ 
spent in jail after a minor bar \ 
brawl and the huge fine levied j 
on them by the local court. < 
British actor Tom Conti, who t 
stars opposite American actors « 
Lisa Eichhorn and Eli Wallach, 1 
described the episode as “this 
country's obviously diminished I 
sense of justice." \ 

But The Wall was finally be- f 
ing made into a film, and in 1 
Poland. > 


Behind ‘The Wall’ 

It has taken 30 years for the Polish government to allow John Hersey's story 
of the Nazi liquidation of the Warsaw ghetto to be filmed in-Poland. 

JOAN BORSTEN went to Silesia to watch the shooting of the TV movie. 



Poii8h extras from 8omawtm dressed as Jews on a street in the recreated Warsaw Qhetto. 
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THIRTY YEARS elapsed since 
producer David O. Selznick 
paid Hersey the then incredible 
sum of $100,000 plus. a percen- 
tage of the profits, for rights to 
the novel. 

Another Gone With the 
Wind, was how Selznick 
described the blockbluster he 
planned to make about the 
cramped Warsaw ghetto In 
which the Nazla massed more 
than half a million Jews to live 
before, deporting them to the 
gas chambers, and the 
resistance efforts of.a small but 
heroic Jewish underground. 
Regularly, beginning hi i960, 

he had announced that The Wall 
would be made on location in 
Poland — only to have Warsaw 
renege on their agreement. 
Though Hersey-’s well- 
researched, fictionalized ac- 
count damns the Nazlk, the 
Jewish police, and the Jewish ' 
lendcrq who cooperated with 
the Germans, it also documents 
Polish anti-Semitism and the 
reluctance of Poland, ihore 
■ than any other occupied coun- 
try in Europe., to Save ltd Jews. 

. ; ; Seventeen, yearsOatdr, 

; producer JCsef Shafleliplcked 
! up Selz nick's, explrpd ja-year 
'.option. Hfcy too-,; announced 
plans to film In' Pqland. fie, top; 
V .failed, to secure official permis- 
/, j flipn.; in? 1967, ..Warsaw was an 
even more unlikely location for 
. fP.Hklng.a movie sympathetic to 
• 'Jews. State guidebooks to the 
y recently;;' -opened ! ; Auschwitz 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i ' j 1 


memorial mentioned only 
Polish and Russian victims. 
Diplomatic relations with 
Israel were about to be severed. 
Within a year, the government 
would sanction a bloodless 
pogrom, resulting in the 
emigration of the majority of 
the Jewish community, and the 
expulsion from the Communist 
Party of most of the rest. 

In the late 70s, however, as 
Poland began to look to the 
West for food and loans, an of- 
ficial effort was made to 
“correct” the world's 
"mistaken" Impression that the 
country was anti-Semitic. The 
now negligible Jewish minority 
(variously estimated at 
between 2,000 and 8,000) was 
treated by the state exactly like 
the Catholic non-Communlst 
majority. The government 
issued a new version of World 
War II, crediting brave Polos 
with saving the "many" Jews 
who managed to survive, A 
small memorial to Jewish vic- 
tims of the - Holocaust wob 
ereqted at Auschwitz, and also 
at the site of the Warsaw ghetto. 

Still, It Is doubtful that Poland 
would have agreed even now to 
let Time -Life film locally were 
the country not so desperately 
In need of dollars. Poland Is fac- 
ed with paying back $ 20 b. of 
foreign loans to countries that 
won't accept zlotys^ as well as 
needing hard currency to buy 
basic consumer goods and food 
from the West. The government 
clearly saw In the film project 
budgeted at $Bm. a chance to 
earn some badly needed cash. 
Even more important, the cc- 
productlpn would give Polish 
TV's fledgling fealm-e-film 
department. Invaluable 
technical training, and resiiU in 
a showcase that could be used 
to 'Attract other foreign com- 
panfes, . • * ? ; ; 

TlilS . WALL had long- bden a 
pet project of :David Susskind, 
one of the U.S.'s foremost 
documentary film, makers. It 
Was Susskind, aa hehd of Talent 
Associates, Who four years ago 


convinced Hersey to offer the 
option of his novel once again. It 
was Susskind who com- 
missioned an old friend, 
scenarist Millard Lampell, 
author of the 1961 Broadway 
version of The Wall, to write the 
screenplay. And It was 
Susskind who Interested CBS- 
TV in the property. Now presi- 
dent of Time-Life Films, 
Susskind ordered that The Wall 
be made this year. 

"I'm sure the Poles would 
have preferred to co-produce a 
different movie with us," ad- 
mitted' Mike Moder, vice- 
president in charge of film 
production at Time-Life , an ex- 
perienced troubled-shooter, 
who spent much of July and 
August commuting between 
Hollywood and Sosnowiec. "But 
we made it clear that this was 
the only story we were current- 
ly interested In shooting here. If 
all went well, we said, we might 
be back, We also said that 
although we felt Poland alone 
had the ‘right look,' we weren't 
opposed to going elsewhere if 
necessary." 

The International Impact of 
Holocaust also prompted 
Poland to give Time-Life a 
green light. That eight-hour 
serial was never aired locally, 
but It was viewed hy the upper 
echelons of government and 
Ty. All were outraged by 
scenarist Gerald Green's 
“distortion of Polish history": a‘ 
scene depicting Nazis killing 
Jews with the help of uniformed 
Polish sbtdlers. As Warsaw 
pointed out, ■ the Polish army 
was underground during the 
German occupation (the Polish 
police force,? however, which 
Green’ may have Intended to In- 
diqt, cooperated with the 
Gestapo)-. Poland correctly 
calculated thdt teaming up with 

Pimp-Life meant greater script 
. control. ' ■ 

Yet another factor was the 
emergence of Polish TV bb a 
feature-film operation in an In- 
dustry monopolized until now 
by the state-owned Film Polski, 
controller; of . such directorial 


talents as Roman Polanski, An- 
drzej Wajda (1978 Cannes 
Critics Prize), Zryzsztof 
Zanussi (1979 Cannes Best 
Director Award), and Jerzy 
Antczak (1976 Best Foreign 
Film Oscar). When Time-Life 
began searching Eastern 
Europe for a co-producer it was 
Polish TV, treading on the toes 
of Film Polski, which offered 
the best deal. 

FROM THE OUTSET, the 
biggest disagreements between 
Time-Life and their Polish 
counterparts revolved around 
the script. 

"There were lengthy debates 
about certain scenes," recalled 
producer Sherman, a low-key, 
infinitely patient triplo Emmy 
winner. Other Tima-Life ex- 
ecutives described negotiations 
as "arduous" and punctuated 
by screaming and a whopping 
communication gap between 
the monolingual Americans and 
the non-Engllsli-sp caking 
Poles. Underlying efforts to 
"correct" Horsey's historical 
perspective was Polish 
Television's desire to produce a 
film they could show on their 
own screens. 

"We finally told them that the 
whole project would be dis- 
credited by Western audiences 
and film-makers if they per- 
sisted on presenting a one-sided 
picture," said Sherman. "This 
was difficult for certain in- 
dividuals to accept, but the top 
level understood. We tried to 
handle sensitive scenes careful- 
ly. We also tried to show that 
not all Jews in the ghetto . were 
heroes. They couldn't be if their 
primary desire was to sur- 
vive." 

At the heart of the controver- 
sy was Hersey’s contention that 
the Polish underground was 
reluctant to help Jews until 
almost the last moment. Hersey 
also : depicted many ' Poles as 
sympathetic to Nazis, and 
others as helping Jews for other 
than Idealistic, humanitarian 
reasons. Ironically, the picture 
painted by Hersey is far less 
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i la mu lug than that presented** 
writers such as Leon Urls 
I don’t think we mis. 
represented their history " 
slated Diana Kerew of iw 
Life's New York office. The 
American-born daughter at 
Polish Jews, Kerew was choaen 
by Susskind to safeguard the 
film's integrity durine 
preliminary ineetinga with 
Polish TV. Once out of Poland 
she asked a young Polish Jew to 
"act as our conscience" on the 
set. 

"It was desperately impor- 
tant to me that the film be ac- 
curate. That’s why Lampell, 
who had already interviewed 
the two survivors Hersey’s 
story is based on, went back to 
Israel. Some key facts about the 
ghetto were not discovered until 
after the book was published." 

Although Polish TV officials 
in Warsaw had to be consulted 
by phone before director 
Markowitz made even minor 
changes in dialogue, as filming 
drew to an end the Poles seem- 
ed happy with the footage. 

"We feel the movie is fair to 
both sides," said first assistant 
director Wojtek Wojclk, a 
young Independent film-maker. 
"Some of our people may be 
astounded by the movie when 
they see it, but only a small 
percentage will not agree that 
this is how it was. 

"Thirty years ago, this film 
couldn't have been shown local- 
ly. We would have said, 'There 
were no bad Poles.' But the na- 
tion has matured and knows 
now what took place. Although 
this has been a difficult under- 
taking for all of us, we’re happy 
to be doing it with the 
Americans. If we had made it 
on our own, audiences wouldn't 
believe it." 

SOSNOWIEC and the adjacent 
Katowice were Ideal locations 
for the Time-Life project 
bccauso, unlike Warsaw, they 
were- not levelled during 
the war. O nce-expenslve 
residential areas, built In the 
1930s, still grace downtown 
Katowice — but the four-room 
luxury apartments are shabby 
now, and shared by several 
families. 

Ancient factories, their bricK 
walls crumbling, are still in _us<- 
— the pre-war steel mill, widen 
Nazi cxLrns blew up in various 
scenes, was only recently con- 
demned. Despite a major 
urban-renewal project, botn 
cities arc laced with slums so 
decrepit that Polish TV ar 
director George Maslowskl haa 

to "improve" exteriors In o jaw 

to recreate the dilapidated War- 
saw ghetto. When the E° v f5J?’ 
mont agreed to let Tlme-lAF 
burn portions of Sosnowiec s o 
Jewish ghetto, today a Berle f _ 
tenements without running 
water and inhabited hy Po ' 
families anxious to q ua * ,f ^ d 
new housing literally , r 
the film crew to designate tnei 
flats for destruction. 

A people who have bee " . 
ed for 200 years by soldiers, 
foreign and national, 
watched meekly „ as i the 
encircled their neighbourhood 
with high, forbidding hrlcn 
walls, topped with broken gla 
With equal equanimity . J ' 
came home every 
10-weck production to J* 
plastered v^th German Pj 
tation orders, yellow 
signs in Yiddish. get 

"On a back lot w e d never 
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this realism." said Time-Life’s \ 
Modcr. “I think the biggest 
thing about this film, when I 
look at the daily rushes, are the 
faces of the people. You'd never 
find those faces anywhere but 
in Poland. When we shot off 
guns, It brought back 
everything they'd lived through 

during World War II." 


ALTHOUGH Sosnowiec is the 
home town of Edward Glcrck — 
the Communist Party chief 
maintains a luxurious house 
here, not far from the drab, uni- 
form highrises allotted, the 
proletariat — it la also an hour's 
ride from beautiful Cracow and 
three hours from the capital. 

Veteran actor Philip Sterling 
coped by cultivating locals and 
trying to understand the 
Kafkaesquc society. Gerald 
Hlken collected Polish film 
posters. Roberts Blossoms 
wrote poetry. The dozen young 
stage actors, hired because 
Time-Life wanted “no TV 
names with established Iden- 
tities" morosely read literature 
about the war, watched 
documentaries and films about 
the ghetto, and revisited the 
nearest tourist site — 
Auschwitz. Elchorn pouted, 
Conti, who became inter- 
nationally known for his perfor- 
mance as Adam Morris in the 
BBC's serial, The Glittering 
Prizes, brooded. 

"I don’t want ever to come 
tfack here, to this kind of 
regime," he said, distressed by 
the queues that formed at the 
butcher shops early each mor- 
ning — if there was enough 
overpriced meat available to 
warrant opening them at all. He 
was equally shaken by 
Sosnowiec's vegetable market 
— “one hundred and twenty 
stalls selling less produce than 
it takes to keep my local 
grocery store In London going 
for one Saturday." 

At one point during the 
strikes, Conti felt compelled to 
verify persistent rumours that 
Russian tanks were posted at 
the nearby border. Experience, 
however, had taught members 
of the company that long- 
distance telephone conver- 
sations are monitored, and that 
a call is terminated abruptly if 
Lfc talk turns to politics. Deter- 
mined to know what the real 
situation was, Conti clevorly 
circumvonted the system by 
speaking to his wife In a broad 
; Scots accent. 

. "I know many of the other ac- 
tors feel that the tense political 
situation and the experience of 
living in a kind of ghetto added 
to the 'realism' of their perfor- 
mances," he said. “It Is true that 
me faces of the extras affected 
me. They were quite extraor- 
dinary, Something does happen 
to people’s eyes when they are 
deprived." 

"But I personally have grave 
doubts about the advantages of 
making the film here, instead of 
• on & Atudlo back-lot In London 
W'.Los Angeles. I agreed 
.because, like everyone else in 
me company , I felt a special 
dedication to this project. I am, 
T?„ a ** ew - My father was an 
Italian who settled In Scotland 
m the.'aos. But there are Jews 
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In a charming comer In the 
heart of Ramat Aviv, between 


Einstein and Brazil Streets, a 
modem, stylish and prestigious 
suburb is rising — TSAMERET 1 


AVIV. 

Together with the architect Y 
Pcrl&teln and interior and 
landscape architects, maximum 
attention is being given to every 
detail that can contribute to the 
comfort of the residents and en 
sure the establishment of a uni 
que suburb, built for people who 
love the Good Life. 




Tsameret Aviv has: 

* 12-storey luxury apartment 


buildings. 

* Special star-shaped plan 
nlng, giving each apartment 
privacy, maximum ventilation 
and breath-taking views. 


* Ceramic covered external 


walls. 


★ A choice between 3 layouts: 
Model A — 142 sq.m.; Model B — 
180 sq.m.; Model C — 108 sq.m. 

* The possibility to adapt one 
room as a study, separated from 
the rest of the apartment. 

* Two bathrooms and an ad- 
ditional guest toilet (totalling 3) 

★ Master bedroom, with dress 
Ing room and adjoining 


bathroom. K 

* Gas-operated heating and 
hot water system — for every in 


dividual apartment. 

* Club and Play-room. 


* Luxurious lobby. 

* Possibility df ground level or 
underground parking. 

* Planning for future 
and neigh 
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SIXTEEN MONTHS after 
arriving in Israel, Hillel But- 
man feels like the newlywed 
who discovers, by the end of the 
honeymoon, that the beloved 
spouse is leas than perfect. 

The 47-year-old former 
Prisoner 6f Zion has by now 
realized that Israel, for which 
he suffered indescribable 
degradation and spent nine 
years In Soviet prisons and 
labour camps, is imperfect. But 
he has committed himself to 
making his homeland a better 
place, and has "only contempt 
for Russian Jews who "take the 
coward's way out" by dropping 
out find going to America. 

The miniature gtlt Statue of 
Liberty that stands prominent- 
ly on a bookcase in his modest 
apartment in Jerusalem's 
French Hill quarter symbolizes 
Butman's love of freedom and 
not a yearning for the shores 
that the real monument 
overlooks. 

"I never thought about a con- 
crete Israel," says Butman, one 
of the instigators of the 
Leningrad plot to fly a plane out 
of Russia in 1970. “For me, 
Israel was a dream in blue and 
white. " 

He arrived here with four of 
his follow conspirators at the 
end of April 1979, after they had 
been unexpectedly released by 
the Russians over a year before 
their sentences were due to ex- 
pire. 

They received a hero's 
welcome at Ben-Gurlon Air- 
port: but Butman seems to 
recall more vividly his reaction 
to the litter he saw along the 
road on the drive to Kibbutz 
Na'an, where his wife Eva had 
made her home with their two 
daughters. 

“I got very angry," he says. 
"Was there really litter in MY 
Israel? Then I realized that any 
reality is different from one’s 
dream. Only an apathetic man 
can be satisfied. I want to make 
Israel better, I have no other 
home. I am the ba'al bayit 
here. I'm a free man and 
among my own people." 

When, he notices that people 
here don’t always "treat each 
other like brothers," he gets 
mad. If he sees old people not 
being offered a seat In a bus, he 
has to control himself and not 
shout: "You — you ‘re Jews. 
Where is your decency?" If he 
is confronted by a supercilious 
government clerk, he wants to 
ask: "Were you In a prison 
. camp? Do you know what suf- 
fering Is?" 

BY NOW. Butman's face has 
lost its gauntness, and, with hla 
open shirt and sandals,, he 
seems like any aatfra. His 
crocked smile gives him a 
resemblance to Moshe Dayan. 
His Hebrew —^polished here 
after long years of Underground 
study In Russia — is very good, • 
though accented, and he 
pounces on any unfamiliar 
word with a determination to 
learn it. Two things hint at his 
past. - 

"I hope you don't mind, " he 
says shyly as he starts pacing 
endlessly up and down his 
living-room like a lion, in a Cage; 
And when he slU down, to a 
lunch: of borscht and schnitzel,./ 
the way he holds the 1 utensils 
.and -bolts dawn his food, as if it 
might; be taken away at any mo^ 
ment. is. another reminder that 

ho spent long years In’ prison 

ceils-. • : ,. u . • , 
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lue-white dream 

1 never thought about a concrete Israel/ says Hillel Butman. The former 
Prisoner of Zion talks about his nine years in Soviet jails and labour camps, 
and his 16 months in Israel, with The Jerusalem Post's JUDY SIEGEL. 
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1 f f. kW ?»?; £° m 5® 1 ® lt) ? ill H l Butman during his last days in a Soviet prison; 16 mpnths later, in Israel; the Butman children, Qevla,ty 
ana LUy, 14 , with his wife Eva In their apartment on Jerusalem’s French Hill. (Photographs by Carol Gootler). 


As a youngster, he was called 
Grisha. Only at 16 , when his 
father — a Byelorussian-born 
scrap collector — registered 
him for an Identity card, did he 
.learn that his real name was 
Gilya (Hillel) in mfemory of his 
maternal grandfather. He was 
born in Leningrad, "a beautiful 
city I once loved" — and was 
two months premature, “like 
Napoleon, without hair or 
fingernails." 

When another baby in the in- 
cubator died, his own mother 
(who worked in a theatre 
restaurant) was tolfl that her 
son was the fatality. It was only 
when she became hysterical 
that the matter was in- 
vestigated and the mistake dis- 
covered, Hillel muses that it's 
unlikely he would he In Israel 
today if he had been handed to 
the other mother. 

In school, Hillel wasn't con- 
scious of any anti-Semitism. 
"You're protected there. You 
■don't have to find work-. or get 
.admitted to the university. 
Maybe , if other children didn’t 
like you, they'd call you a ’little 
-Jqw.' But they liked, me and 
they called jihe.Grisha. ’ ; 

: "Russian kids aren't $0 anti- 
Semitic. They gOt that way 
when they, groty older;, when" 
there’s competition arid whCn 1 
the goylm /want to take advan- 
, tage of their origin and power. ' ' 

Butman's Zionism didn’t 


develop in one day. He was 
about to finish high school In 
1950 — “at the height of Stalin's 
anti-Semitic era" — and 
wanted to be a military Inter- 
preter and study journalism. 
But he wasn’t accepted, evefi 
though others with his grades 
were. "I suddenly saw a clash 
between the state's Ideals, on 
paper, and life. Everything 
shattered." 

He managed to get accepted 
to study law but after Stalin's 
death he began to hear talk 
about those who weren’t In the 
army being cowards. 

“I decided to become a pilot 
— to prove that a Jew -can be 
courageous." So he went to a 
military camp in the Ukraine. 
An officer who Interviewed him 
said that a Jew would be useful, 
because "they have inter- 
national contacts." Butman felt 
“like a king for a day. Maybe 
there wasn’t anti-Semitism 
after all... they had accepted 
me.” 

But he soon learned. Thirty 
soldiers went to the Dnieper 
River without permission, but 
only Butmai* was punished. “I 
realized that I Was a Jew artd 
not like the rest.. I was second 
; class: V\, He began ' to' wonder 
. where, In the world he qouldbe a-: 
fitaUciasa citizen. / “V.'V 

. He found himself becoming 
.. increasingly interested. In, 
Israe^ R6 went to the library to' 


search for any mention of it, 
and taught himself English so 
that he could read the captions 
about Judaism and tho Jewish 
State in Time magazine, which 
was still available in Russia. 

WHEN THE Six Day War broke 
out, Hillel sat transfixed near 
the radio, listening to foreign 
broadcasts. "I hadn’t yet reach- 
ed the conclusion that I should 
live in Israel. To live In Israel 
.was a dream... No one had been 
allowed to leave Russia at that 
time." 

He decided to look discreetly 
for other jews who felt as he 
did. He found Leah Lurla, a 
Riga Jewess, who became like 
a second mother to him. Leah, 
who was born a cripple, had 
studied Hebrew from Kol 
Yiarael broadcasts, and for 
teaching the language to other 
Jews, was imprisoned for five 
years. She later died on the 
operating table. "Some of us 
thought the KGB had killed her. 
It may be true, maybe not." 
Hillel and Mb wife. Eva nam- 
ed their first daughter Lily 
.after her,: 

‘ In I960, Butman and Shlomo 
Dresner — another of Leah's 
pupils , — decided to start a 
•V 'Zionist underground 

movement'! to fight for the 
right to emigrate. With four 
others, they organized it While 
sitting in a big. park ("no 
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microphones") in Pushkin near 
Leningrad. The group also aim- 
cd at countering Jewish 
nssimilntlon, and at teaching 
Hebrew to produce a reservoir 
of people interested in aliya. 
"Then there wore six of us who 
wanted lo he tho heart of a giant 
snowball that couldn’t be 
stopped," says Butman. “Soon 
wc were 40." 

The organization secretly 
printed n Zionist magazine and 
even produced a slide show 
about Israel, which they put on 
In selected homes. 

"We wrote open letters to 
Brezhnev and to the West, oy 
then, we were no longer afraia. 
If wc didn’t do anything, wea 

die of old age in Russia. If we 
did, wc might dio for Israel. 

They chose the latter course, 
and even sent their ide ^ It J 
cards to Brezhnev, saying they 
didn't want them anymore*. 

Butman realized that JJ J 
would have to do eometwns 
"sensational” to make , 
world. sit up and take-notl 
the plight of Soviet Jewry* 
Hearing by chance that 9 
pilot Mark Dymshitz wanted to 

learn Hebrew, B “VS^>ib1ect 
cautiously broached th f 8U j r 
of escape ("You could^never 
tell who was a KGB agen ■ 

Dymshitz suddenly said* ", 
must fly out.” which 1$^ 
man open-mouthea. * 
afraid he might be an informer 
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ANOTHER TOME about this 
unlovely couple? Surely one 
knows everything one would 
ever want to know about the 
Windsors, who scarcely merit 
the print expended on them. But 
did you know thnt the late Duke 
of Kent (husband of Princess 
Marina) was a rake, a 
sometime drug addict, a failed 
suicide. He provoked the then 
Prince of Wales Into one of his 
few kingly gestures; he had a 
degenerate friend of Kent’s 
thrown out of the country. Of 
him an equerry sRid: "I was 
reminded of Jingle's remark in 
'Pickwick* — "Kent, sir, 
everybody knows Kent — 
apples, cherries, hops and 
women." 

We begin a comedy of 
manners with a scene which 
could have come straight out of 
a play by Maugham, then much 
in vogue. Thelma, Viscountess 
Furness, the Prince’s 
maitresse-en-titre, had been 
away and had adjured Mrs. 
Simpson to “look after the little 
man." "She noticed whilst 
eating dinner that Wallis, 
seated next to the Prince, seem- 
ed to share little private Jokes 
with him, but not until the salad 
course did Thelma grasp what 
they really shared. To anyone 
else, the tip-off would have 
seemed innocent by-play. The 
Prince, whose tabic-manners 
were occasionally Tudoresque, 
picked up a scrap of lettuce in 
hla fingers and Wallis slapped 
his hand, lightly as would a 
governess reproving a child. 
Thelma was startled at the l&se- 
majestd... caught Wallis' eye 
and threw her a friendly frown 
of warning." What sho got back 
was this, in her own words: 
"Wallis looked straight at me. 
One cold glance told me the en- 
tire story. I knew then that she 
had looked after him exceeding- 
ly well. Next morning Bhe 
quitted the Fort forever, leav- 
ing Wallis mistress of — among 
other things — the field." 

The world knows what 
followed: the pseudo-drama of 
the Abdication, tho Windsors' 
permanent oxile. What is not bo 
well-known is that tho whole 
thing need never have happen- 
ed. Calmer and wiser heads 
(Churchill's, Sir Walter 
Monckton'8) advised the Prince 


The woman who 
would be Queen 



THE WINDSOR STORY by J. 
Bryan III and Charles J. V. 
Murphy. New York, William 
Morrow. 627 pp. $17 .'50. 


Aviva Even-Paz 


the rest of their Uvea. But then, 
many ’ordinary’ marriages 
have come to grief because the 
unspoken hopes and ambitions 
of one or both partners have not 
been fulfilled. 


to wait till after the Coronation, 
allow a year or so to go by and 
then bring up the question of his 
marriage once more. Wallis, by 
then, would have eased her way 
into public tolerance, if not ap- 
proval, by "modesty and good 
works." However, they were 
impatient, greedy and, above 
all, arrogant. He told her 
‘everything would be alright, 
she would be Queen, to leave It 
all to him. She was only too 
eager to believe this (I 
speculate also that she was a 
middle-aged woman fearful 
that delay would rob her of the 
prize). On their combined 
stupidity and ignorance of basic 
English attitudes, their ship 
foundored. His failure to pull off 
tho trick both of marrying her 
and retaining the throne was 
tho canker at the heart of their 
marriage. It haunted them for 


THE PAIR NOW compounded 
this initial and fatal error by In- 
sisting that Wallis receive the 
title of “Royal Highness" like 
her husband. This, the Royal 
Family categorically refused. 
It is especially striking that -the 
bitterest opposition came from 
the Royal Duchesses who had 
themselves only acquired 
royalty, not been born to it. 
Perhaps they felt that in some 
mysterious manner they had 
“earned" their exalted state by 
virtue of their Impeccable 
lineage and spotless behaviour. 
PerhapB they were a sort of 
trade union, and had to keep out 
the sorcerer's apprentice, or 
rather, the sorceress herself. 
His failure to acquire this title 
for his wife, and his family’s 
implacable opposition to receiv- 
ing her as an equal, made it im- 
possible for the Duke to live in 
England, or be given any 


meaningful job (surely the 
crudest of punishments and 
one which sentenced him to a 
lifetime of boredom and 
despair) . 

Wallis conceived the bizarre 
notion that, because the Duke 
was a king without a country, it 
was up to her to re-create for 
him a phantom kingdom, con- 
taining every luxury that 
money could buy, and filled 
with sycophantic courtiers. 
This gave her a first-class ex- 
cuse, if she needed one, to in- 
dulge all her sybaritic whims. 
Her wardrobe cost over $100,000 
a year (at pre-World War II 
prices) . She received a 25% dis- 
count from the great couturiers 
for exhibiting their creations. “My 
husband gave up everything for 
me," she once said. "I’m not a 
beautiful woman, I’m nothing 
to look at, so the only thing lean 
do is dress better than anyone 
else. If everyone looks at me 
whon I enter a room, my hus- 
band can feel proud of me. 
That’s my chief responsibility." 
In spite of this prodigality, the 
Windsors were notoriously 
stingy to their servants. When 
they were in New York and 
staying at the Waldorf, they 
gave the staff $2.50 each for 
their mealB. It barely covered 
the price of coffee and a 
sandwich. On another occasion, 
the Duchess’s private secretary 
twisted himself into knots to 
think of a Christmas present for 
the man who had everything, 
and finally hit on the Idea of a 
bag for his golf shoes. The Duke 
thanked him, and said, "I'm 
sorry, John, but until the Mill 
has been sold, we can’t afford a 
present for you." 

The Windsors’ life began as a 
comedy of manners and ended 
in the Theatre of Cruelty. For 
some years the Duchess was in- 
fatuated with a dissolute 
homosexual, Jimmy Donahue, 
one of the Woolworth heirs. 
Henry James once said, "You 
can do anything with a woman 
if you can make her laugh:" 
The Duchess, worn out by the 
strain of maintaining the 
perpetual ffite-champfetre, was 
delighted to have at last 
someone who would" strive to 
keep her amused. The Duke suf- 
fered agonies of jealousy. He 
did finally what he had deferred 


for too long. He threw out 
Donahue when, in liquor or an 
excess of self-confidence, he 
kicked and cut the Duchess* leg. 

The passage of the years 
changed nothing except for the 
worse. "Since there was so little 
left for them to find in each 
other, ■ the only recourse was 
motion, to be on the move, lest 
they stay too long in one place 
and the death of their meaning 
to each other become 
overwhelmingly plain." In fact, 
the key to the Prince's 
character had been written on 
that legendary lettuce-leaf. "He 
was waiting for a woman who 
would dominate him. German 
by descent, temperament and 
preference, he was happiest un- 
der a despot." And a cruel 
despot she could be when in the 
mood. A friend overheard the 
following exchange: 

“Duchess: David, come here 
a moment. 

Duke : Just a second, darling! 

I have something on my mind. 

Duchess: On your what? 

Duke; I know, darling. I 
haven't much of a mind." 

The Theatre of Cruelty ended 
in the Theatre of the Absurd. 
More and more the Windsor set 
consisted of show-biz per- 
sonalities, the nouveau-riche, 
the flashy and cheap. An 
English peeress had an ex- 
perience at their house which 
she described as "horrifying." 
Her neighbour at the table, a 
South .American, emptied his 
largest wineglass and conceal- 
ed It under the tablecloth. She 
was mystified until "a moment 
later, he put it back beside the 
other glasses, full.” 

The Duke died in 1972. The 84- 
year-old Duchess lives on in 
Paris, bedridden, mind and 
memory almost destroyed by 
arteriosclerosis. Throughout 
the book, the Royal Dukes are 
referred to only by the name of 
their dukedoms: "York," 
“Kent," "Gloucester," and in- 
evitably recall Shakespeare'S 
fierce, warlike, predatory, 
larger-than-life robber barons 
who bestrode their times like 
colossi. What a far cry from 
these latter-day princelings, 
weighed down, sometimes 
overwhelmed, with the trap- 
pings of power but not the sub- 
stance. a 


HE WAS 88, a rich Victorian 
widower with four daughters at 
homo in England, an adven- 
turer and big-game hunter: a 
giant of a man of immense 
strength. She was 17, a blonde, 
blue-eyed, Transylvanian beau- 
ty for sale In an Ottoman slave 
market in Bulgaria. Surrender- 
ing to an understandable im- 
pulse, Samuel Baker bought 
her.. Thus began one of the 
world’s happiest love stories; 
and a tale of true exploration 
and adventure. 

Frustrated in his desire to 
Join Livingstone in his explora- 
tion on Central Africa, Baker, 
fighting off boredom, in 1858 
made a foray across the 
Balkans In the company of a 
Maharajah, intending to visit 
Constantinople. His bizarre 
acquisition of Florence, whom 
he had savdd from a fate 
possibly worse than death, 
.changed all his plans. He found 
• he could not part from her; nor 
.jduld jhe; take her home. 
Jhstead, he decided to mount 
his own expedition to Khartoum 
on , to, the sources of the 


Love among the spears 


LOVERS ON THE Ntt.E by 
Richard Hall. London, Collins. 
254 pp* £7.95. 


Meir Ronnen 


The Bakers wore not only in- 
separable, but indomitable. 
Florence, Baker recorded 
“was not a screamer. Her 
courage and humour, in the 
face of treacherous slave 
traders, charging hippos and 
hostile natives firing P° ls ° n0c J 
arrows, were little short of 
remarkable. She recovered 
from a week-long fever to hear 
Sam’s men digging her grave. 
She made camp a home from 


At Gondokoro, the pair met 
Baker’s friend Speke, coming 
downstream with Grant ^after 
discovering the source. Speke a 
first words, taken aback at 
finding Sam with such a 
morsel: "X thought your wife 

W The eft B ak ers nevertheless 


pushed on and spent the next 
two years filling in the map, dis- 
covering, among other things, 
the judiciously named 
Murchison FallB and Lake 
Albert. The first choice of name 
assured Baker the Royal 
Geographic Society’s medal; 
the second a knighthood. The 
Bakers were secretly married 
in London and the slave girl 
became Lady Baker, Listening 
to the whisperings, Queen Vic- 
toria refused to receive her; but 
Florence won everyone else 
over, even Baker's daughters. 

Baker was furious with the 
Queen, who also tried to In- 
terfere with Baker’s friendship 
with the Prince of Wales. 
Baker's equally famous 
brother, Valentine, a cavalry 
colonel and one of the most 
promising officers in the army, 
also blighted his and Sam s 
social standing when, sur- 
rendering to an impulse of his 
own,: he inserted his hand 
between the legs of an attrac- 


tive young girl in a railway 
carriage! The girl's parents 
took him to court; the colonel, 
then nearly 50, resigned his 
commission. The case was a lip- 
smacking cause eelebre. 


BOTH BAKERS found further 
fame however, in the service of 
the Turks. Sam became a 
Pasha of the Ottoman Empire 
and with Florence at hla side 
made a second foray Into 
darkest Africa, dally escaping 
death by a whisker during long 
running fights with alternately 
respectful and bloodthirsty 
blacks. Valentine fought In 
Bulgaria, reorganized the Ot- 
toman army and eventually 
became Chief of Police In Cairo. 

Retired, Sam found it hard to 
settle down again in England; 
he kept dreaming of the Nile 
and Jumped at Gordon’s 
suggestion that he should deal 
with Mahdl. But Florence had 
had enough; she held her hus- 
band to his promise that they 
would never return to the Sudan 
and Africa. She never forgave 
Gordon for trying to pass the 
buck to her Sam. In the end. 


Gordon had to go to Khartoum 
himself, with well-known 
results. 

The Increasingly corpulent 
Baker, died in 1893, In 
Florence’s arms. His last words 
were: "Flooey, how can I leave 
you?" She had 19 more years to 
live without him. 

Much of this book is drawn 
from Baker’s travel diaries, 
one of the great adventure 
books of all time, originally 
published together with Baker’s 
own paintings (some of which 
are reproduced here). But 
thanks to Hall and his research 
assistant, prof. James Cas&da. 
the story of Baker’s acquisition 
of Florence, the details of their 
marriage and their fight 
against the prejudices of the 
Court and the Press are told 
here for the first time. Even 
Alan Moorehead, In his famous 
The While Nile, offered no inkl- 
ing of this side of the story; he 
simply took the second Mrs. 
Baker for granted. Nor was he 
able to go into the details of 
■ their expeditions that Hall so 
well recounts in this 
marvellously readable book. □ 
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HARD ON THE HEELS of 
Gisela's Lebzelter’s Political 
Anti-Semitism in England, 1918- 
1939 (recently reviewed In these 
columns), appears this book by 
Colin Holmes of Sheffield 
University , which covers some 
of the same ground. However, 
Holmes Is more comprehensive 
both in the period surveyed and 
In his declared scope. 

Holmes finds that modern 
anti-Semitism In Britain was 
triggered off by the Eastern 
Crisis of 1875 and the Boer War, 
which evoked an atmosphere of 
jingoism in which the Jews' at- 
tachment to British society was 
impugned. The feeling was 
compounded as a result of the 
mass Immigration from the 
early 1880s. The Jewish new- 
comers were seen as exacer- 
bating the very real economic 
and social problems. Jews were 
accused of a variety of evils, 
which included price undercut- 
ting. sweating labour, respon- 
sibility for housing shortages 
and overcrowding, and the 
spread of certain diseases. The 
most visible expressions of this 
feeling in the early part of this 
century were the pressures for 
restriction on immigration sur- 
rounding the proposed ' Aliens 
Act, and the National Front- 
type organization called the 
British Brothers League 
(Lcbzelter credits it with 45,000 
members; Holmes states It 
claimed only 12,000, and no 
more than 1,500 paid dues.). 

Holmes has delved deeply 
into sources but tends to over- 
concentrate on fringe 
phenomena. Throughout the 
past century, Britain has had 
extreme-right anti-Semitic 
spokesmen and publications but 
these must be kept in perspec- 
tive. Holmes constantly cites 
these extremists whose impact 
was seldom more than 
peripheral. To examine anti- 
Semitism In British society* a 
far wider canvas Is required. If, 
for example, the subject is at- 
titudes to Jews in the press, It 
would be more meaningful to 
examine the mass newspapers, 
such as the Daily Mail or Daily 
Express, and their 
predecessors, rather than the 


Peripheral Hire 


DESPITE ITS BANAL TITLE, 
this is the far from com- 
mon pi ace story of a tycoon and 
Zionist leader who proves to be 
a m*m of . culture, sensitivity 
and principle. As the 
publisher's blurb aptly 
remarks, he "neither preens, 
himself on his successes nor 
blames others for his failures." 
TJie successes and the failures 
were equally considerable. 

Together with his brother, 
Fritz. Herman Hollander took 
over an established family 
business in Hamburg and 
transformed It Into one iof the 
largest international •' concerns 
trading in animal hides. While 
still in his oarly thirties, at the 
close of World War II, he en- 
joyed' the. power and status of a 
multi-millionaire, numbering 
Uie Soviet ; and: Argentine' 
governments among his ..even? 
tun I trading partners. He 
developed this flair for business 
and investment throughout tie 
world, notnbly het*e in. Israel, 
and those of. us* who -have 
ndlther inherited nor made 
mill Ions will relish his graphic 
nccourtl of the financial empire 
which he controlled' ^ until its 
sudden. Almost Inexplicable 

PAfiK FOURTEEN, " 



ANTI-SEMITISM IN BRITISH 
SOCIETY 1876-1930 by Colin 
Holmes. London, Edward Ar- 
nold. 328 + viil pp. .£13.50. 

Geoffrey Wigoder 


small-circulation anti-Semitic 
Journals like Witness or even 
the Morning Post with Its 
known antl-Jewlsh bias. 
Similarly, It Is out of proportion 
to devote a whole chapter to a 
posthumous book by the ex- 
plorer and pornographer-royal. 
Sir Richard Burton., which (ac- 
cuses Jews of ritual murder, 
and Includes a chapter entitled 
“Human Sacrifice among the 
Sephardim." This curiosity Is 
worth mentioning but its 
significance was limited. The 
key phrase In Holmes' descrip- 
tion of Burton is "one of the few 
modern British anti-Semites." 

WHICH BRINGS us to the 
definition of anti-Semite and 


anti-Semitism. A familiar 
British definition (attributed to 
various sources but possibly 
emanating from Jewish self- 
hatred) is that an anti-Semite is 
a man who dislikes Jews more 
than is really necessary. 
Another statement, probably of 
Jewish paranoiac origin, is that 
there are two kinds of anti- 
Semites: those who hate Jews 
and those who like Jews. 
Holmes concentrates on the 
former. The latter — expressed 
often in the insidious, salon 
anti-Semitism which is perhaps 
the most characteristic form of 
the prejudice in England (cf. 
Galsworthy's Loyalties or C.P. 
Snow’s The Conscience of the 
Rich) — Is not really explored 
In this study. The younger 
British historians, Martin 
Gilbert and Bernard Wasser- 
stein, for instance, have studied 
the forms this took at the 
highest level, and the impact it 
may have had on certain 
policies, notably during the 
Holocaust period. In addition, 


Uncommon tycoon 


MY LIFE AND WHAT I Dip 
WITH IT by Herman Hollander, 
Jerusalem, Koren Publishers. 
377 pp., IL224, 

Gabriel Sivan 


collapse in 1970. It Is only fair to 
add that the principal victim of 
that debacle seems to have 
been the empire .builder 
himself., 

A second, even more in- 
teresting clement In this 
. autobiography is the German- 
Jewlsh family background and 
Orthodox religious milieu. 
, Hollander's father, an astute 
.. businessman; was a maverick 
AftudUt who had no time for 
the self-righteous .narrowness 
and anti-Zionism of the 
AustrUtsgemeindc ,to . which he 
paid, duos; and,. as an exile, in 
1935, he applauded anti-Nazi 
demonstrations when other 
urkkes feared their coriae- 
; qiienceq. ■■ ■; ■ i ;': _ ^ 

•The Influential Brener dynas- ' 


ty, which played an important 
part in Herman's life between 
tho wars, receives much 
critical analysis. Isaac Breuer, 
the spiritual father of Poalei 
Agudat Yisrael, never quite 
managed to take the logical 
step, and Involve himself in 
religious Zionist pioneering' 
after his allyali, but had the 
courage to grapple, with 
■ realities. His brother Joseph, 
however, abandoned none of his 
old dogmas (Including a ban 
against the singing of Hatikvah) 
and transplanted . his Neo- 
Orthodox community ‘from 
Frankfurt to Washington 
Heights. It was in this inward^ 
looking- Hirschl an environment, 
ironically dubbed das vierte 
Reich, that Dr: Henry Kissinger 
grew up In New York. 

Reversing the path taken by 
his father, Herman Hollander 
became. active and prominent 
in the American -Zionist move- ; 
,ment as a leader; of Mizrahi 
. and, after the Declaration of- 
. Independence la 1948, was the: 


there was nn anti- Jewish feel- 
ing among the working class. 

To strike the balance, the 
British phiio-Scmitic tradition 
must also bo recalled (the 
scholars who write on anti- 
Semitism do not seem to study 
phllo-Semitism, and vice ver- 
sa). For all Holmes' focus on 
anti-Semitism, there are many 
indications in this work that the 
ordinary Englishman has not 
translated his prejudice into nu- 
tion. Holmes pays inadequate 
attention to those forms of 
social discrimination which 
were the most serious practical 
expression of anti-Scniitism in 
the U.S. during this century: 
dubs and social groups who ex- 
cluded Jews; Humerus cluusus 
(explicit or implicit) in 
education; employment 
barriers; restricted housing 
areas. When Holmes does touch 
on this great area of society, he 
finds only Isolated instances. 
There may have been the odd 
advert in the Daily Telegraph in 
the 1920s that Jews need not 
apply for a certain job, or a 
notice for a furnished room in 
the Hackney Gazette saying 
"no children or Jews” would bo 
accepted. They pale into In- 
significance compared with 
what was happening at that 
time In the U.S. 

Holmes gives a painstaking 
account and analysis of anti- 
Semitic expressions from many 
quarters : Conservative, 

Socialist, Catholic, etc. In 
literature, Belloc and Chester- 
ton were the leading anti- 
Semites while T.S. Eliot, D.H. 
Lawrence, John -Buchan, Dorn- 
ford Yates and Dorothy Sayers 
are quoted for antl-Jewlsh 
remarks or stereotypes (the 
literary phenomenon has 
recently been well analysed by 
John A. Morris in the journal 
Patterns q f Prejudice ). But for 
all the many individual 
manifestations, Holmes con- 
stantly comes up against the 
elements that prevented anti- 
Semitism catching on, and first 
and foremost the absence of a 
mass base for any anti-Semitic 
movement or outbreak. 
Already before World War I, he 
pronounces the general Image 


only American member of the 
Zionist Actions Committee to 
remain In embattled Israel. At 
the age of 37, ho became the 
first dlrector-gcnoral of Israel's 
Ministry of Trade and Industry, 
serving under Jack Gcri (a 
South African oleh) and Perefz 
Bernstein (a fellow yekke ) . 

IN ISRAEL, HOLLANDER re- 
established his family and drew 
close to his brother-in-law and 
former business partner, Dr. 
Ernst Nebenzahl, who was to 
become our State Comptroller. 
Though always on good terms 
with the leaders of his own par- 
ty, he seems to have had the 
knack of making friends in all 
Ideological circles. Among 
those mentioned are Dr. 
Nahum Goldmann, Pinhas 
Rosen, Gershon Schocken, 
Meyer Wclsgal and some 

prominent members 6f Mapam. 

He offers several shrewd 
assessments . of . Israeli 
politicians,:., and 1 . provides 
glimpses of Bon-Gurion's at- 
tachment to Rabbi Y.L. 
Maimon, Of acrimony within 
_MjB.pal. and of Ellpzer Kaplan 
and B.-G. Resorting; to a punch- 
up during:; a Zionist Actions 
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of the Jew ns favourable, with 
any practical expression of 
anti-Semitism frowned -upon 
within the framework of British 
liberalism with its tradition of 
toleration. At that time, anti- 
Semitism was said to be not 
merely disreputable but was 
associated with witchcraft. The 
liberal tradition precluded any 
thought or basing public policy 
on anti-Semitism, whatever the 
private views of the individuals 
In the power elite. Fortunately 
in the 1930s, the coherence of 
the state was not cracked by the 
economic crisis, and even the 
intensest anti-Jewish pressures 
were a nuisance rather than a 
real threat. 

THERE IS A BASIC point 
which Holmes can only Indicate 
because more fundamental 
research is needed. This is the 
question whether anti-Semitic 
feeling In Britain relates to 
Jews qua Jews or Jews qua 
aliens. Both elements are pre- 
sent but in England much can 
be attributed to the British 
xenophobic tradition. The 
English have long been 
suspicious of all foreigners, and 
refused to absorb them Into 
their society. Much of the agita- 
tion at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, for example, was against 
aliens in general, and would 
probably have been just as 
strong had any other group Im- 
migrated in numbers. (This 
contrasts with the U.S. where 
xenophobia over the past cen- 
tury has had no force — except 
among limited Wasp circles — 
as everyone was a foreigner; 
there, anti-Semitism was 
strongly based on specific anti- 
Jcwish feeling.) In England 
many of the phenomena 
described by Holmes are dif- 
ficult to pinpoint as entirely 
anti-Jewish (though many 
doubtless were). It is mainly 
since World War II that British 
society has opened up and 
become less exclusive. Jews 
now find It more easy to be 
accepted; this la partly because 
of the new priority of pre- 
judices. The Jews, fortunately 
lor their status in Britain, at 
least arc white. D 


Committee meeting in 1946. 

This lire story naturally af- 
fords much insight into Herman 
Hollander's own character. 
Tho^c Is no disguising his 
fondness for the good things in 
life, but he drew the line at the 
Israel Food Controller’s bid to 
Import Swiss ham in 1048. A few 
years earlier, Joining forces 
with Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
he made a vain attempt to block 
Roosevelt's fourth campaign 
for the U.S. Presidency because 
of F.D.R.'s indifference to 
Jewish calls for action at the 
height of the European 
holocaust. Setting a personal 
example around that time. 
Hollander sold his New York 
homo in order to raise part o 
the money needed to ransona 
Jews from the Nasi deat 
camps. . . 

. Herman Hollander devotee 
much of his time and money w 
several good causes — 
Hadassah, the J.N.F., Hal 
Technlon and Bar-Uan Univer- 
sity — and, even arter his crash, 
continued to extend what n P, 
he could. It is a pity that P e £ 
sonal misfortune clouds 
final part of this instructive 

story. 
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Children's books 


NOSTALGIA FOR pre-state 
days Is rather frowned on in 
polite Israeli society; you're 
either a bore or a snob if you so 
much as utter the word 
palmah, let alone start a 
sentence with "When I came 
here In the 'thirties..." Still, I . 
suppose this country used to be 
a nicer place at least for . 
children to grow up In. if only 
because there was so much 
more open space, because "Tel 
Aviv came to an end at Yehuda 
Halevy St., and Ramat Gan at 
the Black Road ( today they call 
it Jabotlnsky). and the Yarkon 
River seemed like the end of tho 
world." 

Not that there's an overdose 
of nostalgia In Uriel Ofek’s 
Sheva Tehanol ve'od Tatiana 
runn mm mane "Seven 

Mills and a Station.” Tel 
Aviv, Yavneh. Drawings by 
Nahum Gutman. 176 pp. Se- 
cond, revised edition) . Alter all, 
it was originally written in the 
mid-fifties, and that was a bit 
too early to look back in yearn- 
ing. 

Set in 1936. this semi- 
autobiographical story tells of 
four boys of 10 who go off to ex- 
plore "the jungle" — a eucalyp- 
tus grove on the banks of the 
Yarkon. They have no com- 
punction about worrying their 
parents: didn't those parents 
themselves run away from 
home as halutzim and come to 
Palestine? Nor does it bother 
them that they're playing 
hooky; after all, they are only 
following In the footsteps of 
other great adventurers, such 
as James Cook and Tarzan, and 
even granted they don't know 
just what they are exploring — 
did Columbus know he was go- 
ing to discover America? 

Thoy do discover quite a few 
things — not least a aave, and 
best of all, a gun. They get quite 
a few scares as well, especially 
during the first and, as it turns 
• out, only night they spond in 
their jungle. “Arabs" aro tho 
real unknown, then as now. Tho 
first Arab they moot In tho flesh 
Is a kind and falhorly fisher- 
man, who treats them to pitta 
and tolls them they ought to go 
homo. Tho next ArabB aro 
rather more ominous, and 
provide the propor stuff of 
advonturo. 

Lightly and humorously told, 
the story is kept within the 
bounds of credibility. The boys' 
actions and reactions , thoughts 
and emotions, are perfectly 
. authentic. 

For children of 8-10, and 
perhaps older people who 
remember tho glory and 
mystery of the Yarkon's 
"Seven Mills" before Tel Aviv 
. crept up on the place and tamed 


Miriam Arad 




lady (the State of Israel) with i 
flowers (n her hair, about how 
happy it makes her to see ail > 
her children, Including little t 
new oUm, play together in love r 
and Jewish forbearlngneSB. 1 

< 

TAKE AN "educational" Idea i 
(Know thy country), a popular 
rhymester, a garish cover — ; 

and I imagine you can trap a lot : 
of parents into buying one or 
more in a series of 10 booklets of 
12 pages each, published by 
Massada, about LUach and 
Aviv who go, variously, on a 
trip to Eilat, a ride ip the Haifa 
Carmelit subway, a hike to 
Jerusalem, a flight to Sinai, and 
so on. The supposed appeal of 
this series, as author Yossi 
Gamzu himself points out (in 
rhyme), is its would-be collo- 
quial style (kazoll, anlorotza) 
and slangy vocabulary (kef, 
balagan, hantarish). But Mr. 
Gamzu is out of touch, and 
some of his slang is dated. The 
pictures are ugly. 

THEY ARE ugly also in Yom 
Hulcrlct Same’nh mV mVlfl HP 
by Pat Hutchins ("Happy Birth- 
day," Tel Aviv, Am Oved. pp. un- 
numbered. Translated by Edna 
Tzahor) , but at least they have 
the saving grace of a splendid 
plot. Well, plot Is rather a big 
word for this simple pic- 
turcbook Btory about Uri, who 
wants to do things for himself 
but finds he's too little to reach 
the light switch, his clothes in 
the cupboard, or even his 
toothbrush. However, as it's his 
birthday, a thoughtful grand- 
father sends him a little chair 
for a girt. Does Uri sit on it? He 
docs not. He stands on it, and 
now ho can reach switch, 
clothes, toothbrush, and good- 
byo frustration. If you buy this 
book for a tot of three or four, 
better make sure there's a good 
stendy chair in the house first. 

STEPHEN LEWIS has devised 
an animal plcturebook with 
difference: Ir Hahayot 

Kwn TO "Zoo City", Tel 
Aviv. Am Oved. pp. un- 
numbered). In fact, It's half an 
animal book, literally so. Its 
bottom half-pages contain 
black-and-white photographs of 
animals, while the separate top 
■halves depict the weird 
monsters that are part of our 
urban scenery — a car, a crane, 
•a pneumatic drill - each bear- 
- Ing some likeness to an animal. 

t, The two halves don't come in 

r the same order, and the pointis 
5 to find which piece 
t machinery goes with which 

r animal. It helps if you can read, 

s or If mummy can. 


(no, the word does not occur in 
the text), and while he sets 
about finding out, you will find 
-out about aardvarks, and about 
yourself, i.e., about growing up, 
and about termites, elephants, 
giraffes, and about Instinct: 
'"Remember when the lion 
came sniffing about when you 
were trapped under the 
ground? You couldn't see It, but 
I expect you could smell It. 
Well, how did you know that it 
was a big cat?' 'I just knew,' 
Plm said. 'Yes. Well, that was 
instinct working.'” 

This book isn't just crammed 
with Instruction, It's great fun 
too — a rare combination. Ms. 
Tomlinson's animals always 
have character — they're shy 
or cheeky — but my favourite 
one here is Mrs. Aardvark: 
motherly, but sometimes im- 
patient; ready to teach young 
Plm all he has to know, but 
sometimes simply too tired to; 
and given to uttering such 
memoble pronouncements as: 
"elephants are messy eaters," 
"lions are rotten diggers." 

Warmly recommended for 
4-7-y ear-old. 

ANDRO LINKLATER'S Amaz- 
ing Malsle (London, Methuen. 
Drawings by Joanna Carey. 72 
pp., 6Bp.) is pure phantasy, 
mostly in prose but occasional- 
ly breaking into rhyme: "There 
were piles of camel saddles and 
camel whips, camel bridles and 
camel bits, camel pills for 
camel ills, and camel calendars 
for last year." Cosima is a little 
girl living In Timbuktu, which is 
a place in Africa obviously not 
far from Timbukthri. Malsle is 
Coslma's very own camel, who 
can't kneel but can talk, which 
makes up for a lot In a camel. 
The villains are the Cold 
Porridge men, who work in the 
Cold Porridge Factory, owned 
by the Wicked Wallah 
Wellibhut, who's the wickedest 
, of them all. besides always 
cheating In the Christmas 
Camel Race — and guess who 
wins that. 


THE SAME AGE-GROUP may Ing some like ;"® ss ri “L^ n c a ™ ™ in 

be mildly amused by Tantan Bn The two ha j.' nnd the point Is 
Lehitare'ah by the same order, and po^ns 

Yemima Avldar-Tchernowltz to find whi c P ch 

tan Goes Visiting.” Ramat machinery goes wlt^ ^ 

. Qan, Massada. Illustrated by animal. It help y 
Ofra Ne'eman. 04 pp,). These or if mummy can. 
are little stories about a few _„,. nWRg 0 f English 

Jays spent by two cousins of FOR , R EA another sort of 
\ quarrelling, making up, . there s .quit a ^ dvark W ho 

being naughty, being good, be- animal . Th TomlinB on 

Jng, afraid Of dogs, befriending a Wasn t 8ure Z Drawings 
new oleh. Pity the author (l^ndon Methuen. D^wmg 
V- couldn't leave well enough by Joanne Qole. 80 PP^ £ n . t 
■ . alone, and had to tack on a What our 1 t Identity 

7 acbma.ltzy speech, by a pretty sure about is bis ov^ 


This is the time! 

Don't miss the chance of a lifetime 
to acquire that dream villa. 


In Zichron Yaacov. in the exclusive Neve Habaron villa quarter, there 
are 4 villas left for sale (in. advanced construction stages). Every villa 
encompassed by an approximately 800-900sq.m. plot of land. High 
quality construction, marble floors, ceramic tiled kitchen, coloured 
sanitaryware. Danar kitchens and more. 

Cell today: 

Barmaz, 20 Rehov Plnsker, Tal Aviv. 

Tel. 03-296986; 

on building sita — 083-90083. 

Anglo-Saxon — Haifa: 04-81296. 
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THE VILLAIN of The Glitter- 
ball by Howard Thompson 
(London, Methuen. Drawings 
by Graham Humphreys. 127 
pp., 65p.) is a petty thief called 
Filthy Potter, whose socks 
smell. This is a science fiction 
story about two boys coming to 
the aid of a crash-landed extra- 
terrestrial spacecraft, and it’s 
quite nice but not as exciting, 
fast-moving or gripping as the 
blurb says it Is. For 8-10. 

FINALLY, TWO books for 
gola children: A Family 

Passover, a story in 
photographs, with text by Anne. 
Jonathan and Norma RoBen, 
and photographs by Laurence 
Salzmann (Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society. 64 
pp., $0.95). The pleasant pic- 
tures show all the fun and ex- 
citement of the seder, including 
the preparations such as clean- 
ing. ftnmete-burning and 
matzaball- making . The text Is 
comment and brief ex- 
planations of the significance of 
foods and rituals. Honi And His 
Magic Circle by Phillis 
Gershator (Philadelphia, 

. JewiBh Publication Study. Pic- 
tures by Shay Rieger. 488 pp., 
$6.95), Is a re-telling of the 
legends about Honl Hame’agel, 
the famous miracle-worker 
who's also the Jewish Rip Van 
Winkle. n 


■ Nature Reaervee Authority 

“ Hal- Bar Reserves Motzudat Hanamal Bee nos area Ltd. 

■ Exhibition and Sale of Works of Art 

| . in Support of Hai-Bar Reserves in Israel 

I An exhibition/salB of original works of an (oils, aquarelles, drawings and scuroture) 
by important Israeli artists who havo contributed some of their best works es e con- 

I lribution to the development of the Hei-Bar reserves in Israel, will open on Monday. 
September 8. 1980. at the Metzudat Hanamal Becaeearea Ha atlka Gallery. 

I Caesarea. 

The exhibition will be open every day of the week (excluding lha eve. of Yom Kippur 
I and Yom Kippur) from 10 e.m. to 10 p m.. Including Friday. Saturday, end Suceot. 
5 The closing event of the exhibition will ba a "gala" auction oS Saturday. September 
| 27 at 8.30 p.m.. with the participation of 

I AIuf (Rob.) Avraham Yoffe, Chairman or the Hai-Bar Association 
Mr. Adlr Shaplra. Director- General of the Nature Reserves Authority 
■ Mr. Yehlel Cabana, Mayor of Hsdare 

* The Oroi Vocal end Entertainment Group of the Or Akiva Culture. Youth and Sports 
I Centra will perform — Director: Yaacov Hermtsh. 

I Auctioneer: Mr. Moshe Timor. 

ThB public is invited to visit the exhibition, and to participate In the auction. 

I AH ptocaada to the rehabilitation of the "bib Ileal" herds of animals in the Hai- 
Bar reserves In Israel. 


The Jerusalem School of Dance 

Under the direction of Tamara Mielnlk 

* CLASSICAL BALLET: Vaganova Method, repertory class, 
point shoes, boys' class. 

fr MODERN DANCE. Cunningham and Graham Method, com- 
position class. 

For children, teenagers, beginners, intermediates, advanced, 
professionals. Qualified teachers. 

Registration at the Rene CeSsin School. Ramat Eshltol. 
September 16. 18. 17. 4-8 p.m. 


ISRAELITISCHES 

Founded In 1901 


WOGHENBLATT 
REVUE JUIVE 
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THE JERUSAU&M POST MAGAZINE 


CH-8034 Zarich/Swltzerland, Florasfrasse 14 
Published in German and French. This independent Swiss 
paper will week by week keep you informed about what 
is happening to Jews oil over the world in the fields ot 
religion, politics and culture. Large advertising section 
for business and personal notices. 

Sample copies and advertising rates available. 
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MARVELLOUS is the only 
word for a book that 
simultaneously informs and 
entertains. Kenneth Tynan, one 
of this century’s finest drama 
critics, who died five weeks ago 
nt the tragically early age of 33, 
was, above all, a brilliant 
writer. These five Interview- 
profiles all originally appeared 
in Tht’ New Yorker and in Lon- 
don's The Observer Magazine. 
The subjects are actor Ralph 
Richardson, playwright Tom 
Stoppard, talk-show host and 
humorist Johnny Carson, 
slapstick actor-director Mel 
Brooks; and aging movie star 
and one-time sexpot Louise 
Brooks. Tynan notes that they 
number among the people he’d 
most like to have to dinner. 

Brimming with hilarious, 
revealing and racy anecdotes, 
•the profiles achieve extraor- 
dinary breadth. The Richard- 
son piece shows us a lot of 
Gielgud, the Stoppard piece 
something of Harold Pinter 
I non -playing captain of Stop- 
pard's cricket team), the Car- 
son piece much about his 
assistants and methods, the Mel 
Brooks piece a great deal about 
the mechanics of Jewish 
humour and the Louise Brooks 
piece a lot about how movies 
were made in the 'Twenties and 
early 'Thirties, both in Ger- 
many and Hollywood. Each of 
the protagonists Is also reveal- 
ed to be r thinking, creative 
mind. 

RICHARDSON. Carson and 
Mel Brooks face the constant 
challenge of always getting 
away with it; Carson In par* 

THIS IS THE STORY of the 
metamorphosis of a small coun- 
try. Cambodia under Prince 
Sihanouk was a feudal, conser- 
vative society, with fertile soil 
and a surplus of rice and fish. 
Its population lived In the 
villages and were devoted to the 
Buddhist pagoda and to their 
benevolent dictator. Sihanouk 
was an eccentric personality. 
As well as being head of state, 
army and party, he was the 
, country's principal film direc- 
tor, jazz-band leader and 
newspaper editor. His greatest 
achievement, however, was in 
■maintaining a policy of "ex- 
treme neutrality" with his 
neighbours. 

William Shawcross, a jour- 
nalist on the Sunday Times, 
spent three years reporting the 
war in Cambodia. He inter- 
viewed 300 people and obtained 
classified U.S.. government 
documents, through the in- 
valuable assistance of the new 
Freedom of Information Act, in 
order to write this book. 
Sideshow reveals) how 
Kissinger and Nixon, by deceit, 
negligence and a pathological 
fear of “declining U.S. 
credibility/* were Able to In- 
troduce war Into this non- 
aligned country, cause devasta- 
tion and eventually condemn its 
inhabitants to slavery under the 
nightmarish rule of the Khmer 
Rouge. 

The North Vietnamese ' had, 
been making use of Cambodians 
eastern provinces to supply 
their trbopa in South Vietnam 
with anpB and food and, in the 
. course of timet they established 
a sahotuary. The U.S; military 
oo mm and', anxious to discover 
why. the world's most powerful 
nation was unable to destroy 
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Louise Brooks, " perfect incarnation of all which is photogenic. 


SHOW PEOPLE by Kenneth 
Tynan. New York, Simon and 
Schuster. 317 pp. $11.95. 

Meir Ronnen 


ttcular, has been performing 
for years what Tynan calls the 
nightly nalto morlale . He shows 
how Carson is adept at rescuing 
team-written jokes that have 
fallen flat on their face. When 
suddenly caught with his back 
to the wall, his producer may 
fling in Rickies, King of 
Icebreakers. 

Writes Tynan: "Rickies is an 
unrivalled catalyst (though I 


can already hear him roaring 
'What do you mean, I'm a 
catalyst! I'm a Jew!'). Squatly 
built, rather less bald than 
Mussolini, his bulbous face run- 
ning the gamut from jovial con- 
tempt to outright nausea, he 
looks like an extra In a crowd 
scene by Hieronymus Bosch. 
No one (not even Carson) is im- 
mune from his misanthropy; he 
exudes venom at host and 
guests alike. In a medium ruled 
by the censorious Superego, 
Rickies Is the unchained Id." 

Tynan also notes that even in 
1977, Carson was taking home 
around $4m. a year but also 
points out that he was worth 


War without consent 


SIDESHOW; Kissinger, Nixon 
and the Destruction of Cam- 
bod tu by William Shawcross. 
London, Andre Deutsch. 457 pp. 
£8.95. 

David Harounoff 

the North Vietnamese Army 
and Viet Cong, persuaded 
themselves that there was a 
giant North Vietnamese head- 
quarters. the "COSVN," in 
Cambodia. 

The U.S. Constitution forbids 
the president to wage war 
without the consent of 
Congress. Nixon, however, 
sanctioned an attack on COSVN 
in March 1969. Official records 
were altered to deny that the 
bombing operations had taken 
place. Only later did Major Hal 
Knight, a radar operator; 
reveal publicly the fact that the 
U.S. president had clandestine- 
ly extended the war Into a 
neutral country. 

The bombing had the effect of 
drivtng. the North Vietnamese 
Eorces deeper Into Cambodia, 
evoking the hostility of, local 
Cambodians, Soon fighting 
broke out and the CIA. in an in- 
spired coup, replaced the 
.maverick Sihanouk with Lon 
Nol, a' dQVQut Buddhist and 
rabid &nti -Communist: By April 
1 1970. Nixon had authorized = a 

cpmljihed! XJ.S.-South Viet- 

name^e- Invasion pf Cambodia. 

_ •' •, V- ■ 

THE ARGUMENT THAT the 
North Vietnamese aanotMaripa 
had to be djestroyed. ■ because 
,they were essential to the Com- 


munist effort appears to have 
some credibility. But the 
method used to quash them, 
which engulfed the whole df 
Cambodia In war, was 
criminal. Lon Nol himself 
stated that the U.S. action 
would have been more effective 
hRd It blocked the Communists' 
westward retreat, thus limiting 
the bloodshed. 

The main outcome of the in- 
vasion was the development of 
peasant support for the 
"patriotic" Khmer Rouge, still 
at this time a tiny movement of 
2,000 men, against the forces of 
"foreign Imperialism." And 
when the U.S. withdrew its 
troops from Indochina in March . 
1973, Kissinger and Nixon con- ■ 
tinued the bombing of Cam- 
bodia, thereby invalidating 
their initial claim that the bom- 
bing was necessary to protect 
American lives in Vietnam. 

Sirf-e.Y/iotu exposes the 
motivations of the president 
and his widely acclaimed 
national security adviser. Bath 
rose to power under the banner 
of anti-communism — Nixon; 
through his association with . 
McCarthy, and’ Kissinger by- 
way of his writings. Nuclear 
Weapons arid ' Foreign Policy 
had the unpleasant effect of giv- ■ 
ing the appearance of respec- 
tability to limited nuclear war- . 
fare against the enemies of the 
U:S. 

Shawcross also reveals that 
the real architect pf foreign 
policy during the Nixon years >. 
: was Henry,. Kissinger. It ; was 

• perhaps. ; his experiences in 

pro ‘■World War II Germany that 


nearly 15 times that much to Ills 
network. Tynan, infer <r/ifj, 
describes Carson’s producer as 
"a large, looming, beaming 
man with horn-rimmed glasses, 
an Acapulcan tan and nn 
engulfing handshake that is n 
contract In itself, complete with 
small print and nn option for 
renewal on both sides." 

Carson's extraordinary talent 
for survival is backed by a learn 
ot researchers and joke 
cobblers. Mel Brooks, who once 
wrote down nil of Bob Hope's 
jokes, is more of n true loner, 
full of, to use his own expres- 
sion. original astonishments. 
Brooks' actress wife, Ann Ban- 
croft, recalls that when she 
once bewailed the difficulties of 
acting, Mel "picked up a sheet 
of blank paper and held it In 
front of me. That's what's 
hard," he said. Concludes Ban- 
croft; "I’ve never complained 
about acting again." 

LOUISE BROOKS was a 20- 
year-old girl from Kansas un- 
der contract to Paramount 
when the maestro of German 
cinema in the- late 1920s, G.W. 
Pabst, picked her to star In the 
scandalous Pundora's Box, 
though she spoke only English. 
Louise made 24 films between 
1925 and 1938, when her career 
came to a sudden end. A British 
movie historian has described 
her as "one of the most 
mysterious and potent figures 
in the history of the cinema"; 
French critics described her as 
the "perfect apparition, the 
dream woman" and the 
"perfect incarnation of ali 
which is photogenic." The 


conditioned him to place order 
before justice. Thus commen- 
ting on the election victory of 
Dr. Allende in Chile, Kissinger 
said, "I don’t see why a country 
should be allowed to go Com- 
munist through the irrespon- 
sibility of Its own people." A 
brutal right-wing junta subse- 
quently ousted Allende. Despite 
the protest of the CIA, 
Kissinger also channelled funds 
to a neo-Fnscist party in Italy, 
hoping to damage the clcctornl 
prospects of the Italian left. 

Nixon emerges from the book 
ns a politician who based Ills un- 
sophisticated decision-making 
on irrelevant factors. The film 
Patton appealed to his self- 
image and William Rogers was 
distressed to hear Nixon cite 
the demagogic general in the 
context of the Cambodian 
debacle. The president also suf- 
fered early In his term of office 
the humiliation of having the 
Senate reject two of his 
Supreme Court nominees. Nix- 
on saw Cambodia as an oppor- 
tunity to restore his damaged 
authority, and went ahead with 
plans to spread the war. 

ONE-THIRD OF Cambodia's 
population were made refugees 
and 20' per cent of the country's 
property was destroyed by the 
Invasion. Refugees told horren- 
dous accounts of U.S. and, more 
. frequently, South Vietnamese 
atrocities. A protest led by 
Senator Edward Kennedy led to 
the formation of a joint 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese 
committee to examine the out- 
rages. After reviewing a mere 
300 oases, compensation was 
paid to two of the victims, $80 
for a; rape and $180 for a 
murder.; i 




younger Tynan thought of her 
ns the only star actress hi could 
imagine wanting to enslave or 
be enslaved by, a darl lady 
worthy of any poet's devotion 
He found lie* Hying alone in an 
old house in Rochester, N.Y., a 
few steps from the Eastman 
Museum nf Photography. 

Brooks mice danced with 
Martha Graham; and even in 
George White's Srnndnls. She 
later had a Drinking Problem. 
For two months she was the 
mistress of Charlie Chaplin; 
when ho departed lie sent her a 
cheque. But she still thinks that 
Chaplin was one of the moat 
wonderful men she ever met, a 
man Intuitu without fear who 
never even bothered to deny the 
quite untrue accusations that he 
was a child molester. 

Reminiscing to Tynan over a 
bottle of wine, Louise conjures 
up previously unseen pictures 
of Scott and Zclda Fitzgerald, 
the make-it-through-bed 
Tallulah Bankhead, the Gothic 
dinners of Marion Davies and 
Randolph Hearst. 

But more than all this Tynan 
gives us the picture of a wise 
and lusty woman. Appeasing an 
angry Pabst, she once flung 
him into bed and gave what she 
describes as the best sexual 
performance of her career. 
"You know how men want to 
pin medals on themselves when 
they excite you? Next morning 
Mr. Pabst was so pleased he 
couldn't sec straight." But 
Brooks refused to repeat the 
performance. One of her last 
comments; "Englishmen are 
best; and priest-ridden Irish the 
worst." O 


Congressman Pete 

McCloskoy, after returning 
from Cambodia, stated that if 
he found the man responsible 
for the debacle... "my instinct 
would be to string him up." 
Kissinger replied that, in so far 
as it saved American lives, 
"Cambodia was a success." 

Shawcross argues that the 
U.S. action constituted a breach 
of international law. The Inter- 
national Military Tribunal 
defined war crimes as "wanton 
destruction of cities, towns or 
villages, or devastation not 
justified by military 
necessity." In all, the U.S. un- 
leashed 539,129 tons of bombs on 
Cambodia as compared with 
160,000 tons of bombs on Japan 
in World War II. Maps that once 
shorwed thousands of square 
miles of densely populated, 
bucolic, land, were now marked 
black from the devastation. 

The Irony of the Watergate af- 
fair was that Nixon was forced 

to resign for tapping telephones 

and not for making war illegal- 
ly. Thus Cambodia was In every 
sense of the word a 
"Sideshow," sacrificed In tne 
Interest of a naive strategic 
design. Shawcross ends the 
book with the chilling l*”® - 
"Cambodia was not a mistake, 
It was a crime." . 

■ The author does not deal ai 
length with the Khmer Roug® 
years, a subject meticulously 
.cpvered in Franco 
Pdnchoud's graphic woj ' • 
Cambodia: Year Zero. Tne 
primary purpose of Sideshow m 
to demonstrate the cons - 

quences of the abuse of powe 

.what Shawcross describes 
the “world’s greatest 
democracy." ■ 
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Australian graphics 



rlinra Hanrahan: etching, Prints from Australia ( YarkonPark Tel Aviv 
f Paufifon.), 


of "creating" are analysed at 
the expense of understanding 
basic feelings and attitudes of 
the creator, graphic artists, in 
the main, have become super 
practitioners, mere 

manipulators of technical prin- 
ting devices. 

Rather than Inventing from 
one’s inner core or seeking out 
rudimentary, meaningful 
energies from one's immediate 
environment to elaborate upon, 
subjects have become hollow 
armatures for the artist, 
around which are wrapped any 
number of historical "isms." 

Although there are 
differences — the occasional 
shift in paper size and shape, 
localized images (socio- 
political), or unorthodox mix- 
ing of media — the flood of 
graphic work produced in re- 
cent years by countless contem- 
porary prlntmakers around the 
world tends to be pathetically 
similar and predictable. 

A group show of 32 etchings, 
lithographs, serigraphs and 
woodcuts by as many artists, 
organized by the Print Council 
of Australia and sponsored by 
the Australian ambassador to 
Israel, was, except for a limited 
number of entries, a prime ex- 
ample of this unfortunate trend. 
Generally, the artists subor- 
dinated obvious Inherent talent 
to a mediocre replay and 
rehearsal of established Inter- 
national trends. 


11 Goldfine 

&RGE travelling exhibitions 
■ganlzed, funded and dis- 
puted by foreign ministries 
■ound the world have recently 
■ovlded the public with a 


plethora of graphic images that 
blend one into the next without 
cogently projecting any in- 
dividual or even regional 
characteristic. 

Conforming to an inter- 
national Ideal, in which artistic 
stylo has been partitioned Into 
colls, and the ways and means 
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toMaat Oil fin: installation inu "• h*ho%%- 

nualem). Oitlin is participating in the Tel Hai 80pro)ec 
last Wednesday. — 


THE MORE engrossing prints, 
however, Included Ian 
Armstrong's woodcut triptych. 
His forest thicket was broadly 
stated by sharp angular cutting 
yet mellowed in the centre pan- 
el by an elementary range of 
sombre green and sepia earth 
tones. A twinkling, ephemerally 
lit, Rousseau inspired heaven il- 
luminating a lateral strip of 
dense foliage by David Rose, 
was a beautiful example of 
serlgraphy. Dreams of a sub- 
tler sort were described in 
Graeme Peebles’s ebony sur- 
faced mezzotint titled “They 
Mute Horses, Don't They.” 
Barbed-wire hurricane fen- 
cing. an empty bench and a 
child's floating tube composed 
in the atmosphere of an 
artificially-lit swimming pool 
were rendered by Helen Taylor 
as simple psychological fittings 
in a complex literal scenario. Of 
the few abstractions, Bruno 
Loti's etched "Shapes in a 
Landscape" filled the frame 
with dynamic rhythms of red- 
orange triangles on mousy grey 

^ e, 'The Martydom," Greg Mon- 
crieff’s unhinged set of 
fragmented pieces of anatomy 
and clothing, was screen 
printed on rough lathed paper 
in faded pastel tints akin to an 
old catalogue page. Unusual In 
Its approach, this print came 
across as a fun-oriented votive 
puzzle game. Its visual impact 
was softly stated rb the artist 
balanced his sub J e [ ! . t 
somewhere between a do-it- 
vourself crucifixion kit and a 
"dress-me-up" dolly set for the 
saint of your choice. It was a 
dash of sardonic humour In an 
otherwise ordinary exhibition. 
(Yarkon Park Tel Aviv, Art 
Pavilion). 


A PIONEERING 
CHALLENGE 




A UNIQUE WORK-STUDY PROGRAMME 
IN AN ISRAELI DEVELOPMENT TOWN 

WORK EXPERIENCE 
Join with your fellow Jews from North 
Africa. Iran and the west coast of 
India, in working towards improving 
the quality of life In the desert 
community of Yeroham. 
In return for 20 hours of work per week. 

Sherut Le'am provides each 
student with a stipend for living 
expenses. 

COLLEGE STUDY 
Integrate your work experience with 
courses In social sciences, desert 
ecology, Jewish studies, Hebrew 
language, ceramics, painting, 
drawing, sculpture, environmental 
design, art In Jewish spacetime 
and comparative literature. 
JEWISH LIVING 
Learn more about traditional Judaism 
and being Jewish without religious 
pre -eormnitm onts. 

Fall aiemestor begins October 19. 1980. 
For further Information, contact: 

Ramat Henegev College 
Work-Study Programme 
Yeroham, Israel 
(Phone: 057 -BO 67 6) 



Place 


ABSOLUTELY 

THE BEST LUNCH IN TOWN 
FOR UNDER 
IS30 


Soups, crcpcs. omelettes, and hamburgers 
plus an incredible Salad Bar 
which is included with your entree. 

Add imported atmosphere, 
fine service and a glass of vintage wine. 

Katy's for lunch. Can you afford not to drop in . 5 


OPEN FOR LUNCH 
12 NOON *4 PM. 

16 R1VLIN ST. JERUSALEM / TEL. 234621 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 

under the patronage of the French Consulate -General in Jerusalem, 
offers first and second grade classes In accordance with the French 
school programme. 

Kindergarten In French and English open to children from age two 

Opening on September 15, 8 a.m. For Information and registra- 
tion. please contact the school every day from 9 to 11 a ^ excopt 
Rosh Hashona), 66 Rahov Haneviim, Jerusalem. Tal. 221102 
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SOME CONSCIENTIOUS 
housewives give their homes a 
thorough cleaning before Rosh 
Hnshana as well as before 
Passover. This is too ambitious 
for my tastes, but lam trying to 
clean out the shopping bag that 
serves as my mobile desk. It 
contains all the mall which 
reached my office while I was 
on vacation and, I must confess, 
some unanswered readers' 
letters dating back almost a full 
year. 

The most intriguing piece of 
mail was a photograph and 
press release about a new 
Israeli invention: a plastic con- 
tainer for sunflower seeds, 
which doubles as a receptacle 
for those nasty little shells that 
litter our streets, parks, buses 
and cinemas (when cracking 
seeds Is forbidden but done 
nevertheless.) This product has 
just been put on the market by 
the Hagit food-packaging 
plant of Moshav Tarom in the 
Jerusalem foothills. Its Inven- 
tor and patent holder here and 
in the U.S. is Zion Yasor, owner 
of the fnctory. 

The new anti-lltter container, 
with 80 grams of salted 
sunflower seeds, will retail at 
between ISl.80 and IS2 — com- 
pared with an average IS 2 for 
100 grams of seeds in the kiosks. 
The Hagit cylinder, about the 
size of a beer can, has an open- 
ing near the bottom for the 
seeds to come out, while the 
empty shells are supposed to be 
placed in the top section which 
moves downward as seeds are 
used up. The base becomes the 
lid when the container is to be 
thrown away. 

Designer Yasor exhibited Ills 
product In the U.S. in May and 
sold the American tights to an 
Illinois company. He says the 
plastic container Itself costs 
less than a third of what it costs 


to produce a metal beer can, 
and hopes it will contribute to 
environmental cleanliness inn 
this country. 

ANOTHER treasure In my pile of 
summer mail was a Hebrew 
booklet entitled, Prices of New 
Household Goods. It is publish- 
ed every other month, with up- 
dated prices, by a Tel Aviv in- 
surance assessor, Yitzhak 
Levy. The latest Issue of the 
household appliance and fur- 
nishings booklet is dated 
August 15, and is available for 
IS20 from 8a, Nes Ziona Street, 
Tel Aviv. 

Levy has been publishing 
these appliance prices for two 
years and another booklet of 
car prices for a decade. Most of 
his regular subscribers are in- 
surance agents, who use them 
as a basis for the rates they 
charge, but he suggests that 
they can also be useful to or- 
dinary consumers, both In com- 
parative shopping and In 
assessing their possessions for 
insurance purposes. While the 
car prices are compiled from 
the Importers' fixed-price lists, 
the household appliance prices 
are based on what is actually 
being charged, for various 
brands of goods, on the 
average, in Tel Aviv shops. 
People in other parts of the 
country may compare prices in 
their home towns and find that 
it pays to come to Tel Aviv to 
shop — where competition is 
livelier and price levels 
generally lower, Levy claims. 

It is not sufficient, he says, to 
take an outdated booklet and 
adjust it monthly by the infla- 
tion rate, since appliance prices, 
have not been rising as fast as 
the general rate, and in some 
instances have even dropped „ 
as with food processors. 


What should you insist on 
when buying 
your cleansers? 


When yon pick the Item off the 
shelf the box ol laundry • 
powder, liquid floor cleanser* or 
a dishwashing paste — do you 
really know what. It Is you're 
taking? Where detergents are 
cdncemed* merely glancing at 
the package won't tell you 
anything about the quality of the 
produat. Which Is why you 
generally- have to purahue the 
product and Judge U after use. 

In order lo assist you in selecting 
good quality items, the' Israel 
Standards Institute has set down 
various quality standards for the 
different cleansers. The. stan- 
dards .'determine fbe correct 
chemical concentration, the 
makeup of the components per- 
mitted for uso, quality , of the 
packaging, anti even the infor- 
mation noted thereon.' . 

All Risen products meet ;the re- 
quisite Israel standards,' 

Par your convenience we pre- 
sent you with a list of the 
products, which have met these 


standards, and their various 
uses: 

* Machine laundering 
powders: 

TIP; BIOMAT; SHAMPO- 
MAT; TENOKLEEN; SI. 
dr Hand laundering powders: 
BIOKLEEN ; KLEEN- 
SHAMPOO. 

* To round out the laundering 
process: 

BADIN laundry - softener: 
PLASTIC STARCH. 

* Dishwashing detergents: 

KLEEN PASTE; 

KLBENOLIN — dishwashing 
liquid ; KLEEN — dishwasher 
powder; BAR-KLEEN — the 
soap for tool . uses; 
KLEENOL with the lemon 
fragrance. 

* For floors: , 

TRAKLBEN; NOY — liquid 
floorpolish wax. 

dr For gen or al cleaning and 
whitening; 

‘ AMO NIT; KLEEN ACID; 

. Economic — Loven Kleen. 

When you buy one of these items 
you can rest assured that you've 
made a good buy; 


Presented as a public service by Kleen 

n ?£ P lea * ed to. answer all Inquiries Y 
on the efficient, coiteot use df Kleen' products. 

, , KlQoh^ P.O;B. 976, Haifa. 
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Lifter bits. The Hagit plastic cylinder for garinlm. 
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A year’s subscription (six 
Issues) to the household goods 
guide costs IS112 and to the car 
guide, about IS170 (12 issues). A 
subscription also gives you the 
right to ask questions by phone 
about products or brands not 
covered In the booklet. 

Several readers have asked 
me where to find the Yogomatlc 
— the Israeli-made yoghurt- 
maker for home use. I saw It be- 
ing demonstrated recently at 
the Shalom Stores in Tel Aviv; 
for other addresses, you should 
contact Home-Made Food, 
P.O.B. 1382, Ramat Haaharon, 
(03-484219). The designer- 
manufacturer Is Url Nachim- 
son. A reader tells me she has 
duplicated the very smooth 
types of yoghurt (Danone and 
Danuba) by putting tho finished 
yoghurt Into a blender for a bit. 

Other readers have asked 
what happened to the Penguin 
Ice cream shop In Tel Aviv — a 
branch of, the original Kfar 
Sava business — which I 
reported in spring had opened 
at 35 Rehov Ibn Gvirol. It seems 
to have closed almost Im- 
mediately, and has been replac- 
ed by a brightly-coloured 
Qitrua-drink bar balled "Orange 
Jenny," patterned on New 
York's "Orange Julius." 

“WHERE CAN I sell used 
clothes?" Is a question fre- 
quently asked. 

In Jerusalem, one popular 
secondhand shop, for clothing 
and other Items, is Odei Pa’am 
(Another Time) at 6 Rehov 
Yehuda,- in B'aka’a. Before 
bringing a consignment of 
goods for sale, you should make 
an appointment with- the 
owners. Bill and Lynn Levine, 
by phoning thefr home, 02- 
712350, between 8.30 and 9.80 in 
the mornings, . 

• All kinds of secondhand goods 
for babies and children, froni 
clothes to beds, ■ are bought and 
sold In Jerusalem- at Smiley; 14 


Rehov Shlomzlon Hamalka (02- 
222802). Its hours arc 9.30 to 1 
p.m. dally and4 to 8 p.m. except 
Tuesdays. Items are taken on 
consignment, and Imported 
prams in good condition are 
selling there these days for 
arouhd IS300, which is a third or 
less of what they cost brand- 
new. 

Another Jerusalem outlet for 
secondhand items Is Uncle 
Charlie's, just off Jaffa Road 
near the car park and the 
Bustan restaurant. It has just 
changed ownership. 

In Tel Aviv, there are a 
number of shops dealing in 
secondhand alothlng and other 
goods, particularly those with a 
“romantic" or "nostalgic" 
character. One of tho most 
successful is Miyad Ley ad 
(From Hand to Hand) at 238 
Dizengoff, with a branch at 219 
Dizengoff for children's 
clothing. 

If you want to give away used 
clothing to charity, Jerusalem 
addresses which welcome them 
Include the Ezrat Nashim shop 
on Rehov Hahavatzelol In 
the centre of town, and tho 
Lifeline-for-the-Old complex 
Just off Rehov Shiftei Yisrael. 
In Tel Aviv, there is a clothing 
centre for Russian immigrants 
at 12 Rehov Shneur Zalman (off 
Pinsker), and It accepts con- 
tributions on Sunday and 
Wednesday mornings between 8 
a.m. and 12 noon. 

Ai TEL AVIV resident who 
travels frequently to family in 
the U.S. added a few 
suggestions to my recent list of 
gift Ideas which are ap-' 
predated abroad. Israeli 
cookery books in English; the 
Dry Bones cartoon books, 
Orda educational games with 
. Instructions in English, . Lon 
cosmetics^ made from Dead 
Sea minerals* and Osem's 
felafej-flavoufed Bisll snacks.. , 

.. Other welcome , gifts are 


i 
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various baby products, in- 
cluding some which are made 
in Europe but hard to find In the 
U.S. One of those is a diaper bag 
which converts into a changing 
mattress, and another a simple 
plastic grip-handle for a babv 
bottle. 3 

She had also discovered that 
"straw cups" _ plastic drink- 
ing cups with built-in straws - 
were much appreciated by 
American friends. I must con- 
fess that on my recent visit to 
New York, I saw some of these 
sold there under the name 
• "snorkel cups," of U.S. or Far 
Eastern manufacture. Still, 
they are scarcely known to 
American mothers, whereas 
here they are available in 
almost every supermaket. 

Also on the subject of gifts, 
Ellon Mosaics of Kibbutz Ellon 
In Western Galilee suggested I 
Include its many products, 
which range from book-ends to 
murals, in my list of gift ideas 
with Israeli and Judaica 
themes. They are sold at many 
shops which carry craftware, 
and arc also available at the 
kibbutz Itself. They are Indeed 
attractive and typically Israeli, 
but a bit heavy to carry. On the 
other hand, they have the virtue 
of being unbreakable. 

ALTHOUGH It Is not really a 
marketing subject, I receive 
many inquiries about natural 
childbirth courses and help with 
breast-feeding. The organiza- 
tion to contact is La Lecjie 
League, and Its chairman is 
Jane Abramowilz, tel. 003- 
70588. 

A letter to the editor which 
was referred to me complains 
about the alleged over-use of 
chemical fertilizers and 
pesticides by Israeli 
agriculture. The writer says: 
"The other day after market, I 
had to throw away a whole let- 
tuce and a kilo of radishes 
because of a very strong 
chemical taste. I have recently 
come from Papua — regarded 
as one, of the most primitive 
countries In the world. Believe 
me. they know very little about 
chemical fertilizers and 

pesticides. But their crops taste 
liko food, and aro undoubtedly 
far more nutritious and totally 
free from toxic agents — unlike 
the produce I bought In 
Jerusalem's marketplace." 

Ho complains that Israel is 
becoming too much like the 
U.S. in this respect, and 
suggests that our farmers get 
.on the band-wagon of organic 
farming before it is too late. 
"Surely Israelis are Intelligent 
enough to learn from others 
mistakes. Organic farming is 
the method which will be 
used In the New Age, which is 
almost upon us." 

ONE OF my best household 
investments ever was & n 
Israeli-made shopping ca f*- rj 1 
after some 12 years, the tartan 
plastic bag has finally had it, s 
last week I set out to find on 
that would fit the ^ill-perfect 
frahie. At several shop®. 
tried to convince me that 
never get a separate bag 
that I'd better buy a comply 
new cart, at anywhere bet 
IS85 and '1890. My P e / 88t ??L 

was eventually rewarded attne 
big housewares store J • n . 
Yehuda Halevy, where I found 
just what I needed for ISSO- 
. ■Y flfartha Mem 8 
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